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THE COMPANY OF OFFICERS. 
THERE are some feelings of an enthusiastic kind, which 
are not themselves virtues, though often erroneously 
called so, but are yet so based on a spirit of self-aban- 
donment, that they tend greatly to exalt the charac- 
ter, and sometimes produce the most noble actions. 
Loyalty is one of these feelings—that ancient and now 
little-heard-of sentiment, which once was as a sort of 
second religion in the bosoms of a part of the com- 
munity, only having an earthly instead of a heavenly 
deity for its object. In the seventeenth century, this 
s0-called virtue was at its height in England ; and no 
one can deny, that, whatever were the follies it com- 
mitted, and however opposed many of its movements 
might be to the real good of the nation, it was then 
capable of every kind of self-sacrifice for the sake 
of what it thought politically right, and only was 
wrong from want of knowledge and sound judg- 
ment. It was, as might be expected, a much more 
ardent, and perhaps also more pure sentiment, in 
the northern than in the southern part of the island, 
the people of the former district being much the sim- 
plest and least sophisticated, and therefore the most 
liable to any possessing and disinterested emotion. 
Hence the resistance successively presented in that 
part of the island to the Parliament and Cromwell, to 
the Revolution settlement, and to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession. We may smile at the unreflecting ardour 
which prompted those courses; but when we learn 
some of the particulars of the deeds which it dictated, 
and the sufferings which it taught its votaries to en- 
dure, we are apt to substitute for our smiles, tears of 
admiration and of pity. 

When the Viscount of Dundee endeavoured, after 
the Revolution, to maintain the interest of the expa- 
triated James II. in Scotland, he was joined by not only 
a considerable number of the Highland clans, but by 
the younger sons of a great number of Lowland fami- 
lies of note, and by not a few of the younger clergy of 
the disestablished Episcopal church, to most of whom 
he gave commissions in his little army. After his 
death at the battle of Killiecranky, in July 1689, the 
cause was maintained for about a year in a languid 
manner, by commanders of less genius ; but at length, 
when the affairs of the exiled king were ruined in Ire- 
land, and no further hope of his immediate restoration 
was entertained, the Scottish insurgent army was dis- 
solved by capitulation, and its officers transported, at 
their own request, to France. About a hundred and 
fifty landed there, and, as allies of the French monarch, 
were immediately placed in garrison, at the pay appro- 
priate to their respective ranks. They so continued 
till September 1692, when, reflecting on the severe 
losses experienced by Louis at Cherbourg and La 
Hogue, and that there was no immediate prospect of 
their proving of service to their own master, they re- 
solved to be no longer a burden on the French govern- 
ment, but to convert themselves into a company of 
private sentinels, and serve in the army for ordinary 
pay. James, on receiving a petition from them to this 
effect, remonstrated with them against their design ; 
representing that, in his first exile during the Com- 
monwealth, he had commanded a similar company of 
officers, which had come to no good ; but, their reso- 
lution being fixed, he at length gave way to it, and 
selected from their number the gentlemen who should 
act as captain, lieutenants, and ensign. They then 
repaired from their garrisons in French Flanders to 
be reviewed by the king at his palace of St Germains, 
near Paris, preparatorily to being modelled into the 
French army. A few days after they came, James 
rode out with the intention of enjoying the chase, an 
amusement of which he had become passionately fond 


since his arrival in France. He was surprised to find 
himself passing through a double line of mousque- 
taires, and asked who they were. He was informed 
that they were the same Scottish officers, who, in gar- 
ments better suited to their ranks, had the day before 
conversed with him at his levee. In uniforms bor- 
rowed from a French regiment, they had taken this 
opportunity of presenting themselves to him, for the 
first time, in their new character. The unfortunate 
monarch was struck by the levity of his amusement, 
in contrast with the distress of those who were suffer- 
ing for him; and he returned, pensively to the palace.* 

On a future day, when they had received the rout 
for active service, the king reviewed them in the gar- 
den at St Germains. “ Gentlemen,” he said, “my 
own misfortunes are not so near my heart as yours. 
It grieves me beyond what I can express, to see so 
many brave and worthy gentlemen, who had once the 
prospect of being the chief officers in my army, reduced 
to the station of private sentinels. Nothing but your 
loyalty, and that of a few of my subjects in Britain, 
could make me willing to live. The sense of what 
you have done and undergone for me, hath made so 
deep an impression on my heart, that, if ever it please 
God to restore me, it is impossible I can be forgetful 
of your services and sufferings. Neither can there be 
any posts in the armies of my dominions, but what 
you have just pretensions to. * * At your own 
desires, you are now going a long march, far distant 
from me. I have taken care to provide you with 
money, shoes, stockings, and other necessaries. Fear 
God and love one another, Write your wants parti- 
cularly to me, and depend upon always finding me 
your father and king.” He then passed along their 
ranks, and, writing down the name of every individual 
in his pocket-book, gave him his thanks in particular. 
Then removing to the front, he took off his hat, and 
bowed to them. After he had gone away, still think- 
ing honour enough was not done them, he returned, 
bowed again, and burst into tears. They kneeled 
before the discrowned monarch, bent their eyes on the 
ground, and then, starting up, passed him with the 
usual honours of war, as if it was only a common re- 
view they were exhibiting. He prayed that God might 
bless and prosper them, and mournfully left the ground. 

Having been destined to serve against Spain, they 
now commenced a mareh of between four and five 
hundred miles, for Perpignan, in the south of France, 
where they were to join the rest of the troops. In 
every town they passed through, their history, as well 
as their gentle and correct deportment, interested all 
magistrates and other dignitaries in their behalf, so 
that they were always billeted on the best people in 
the place. Each morning, also, before commencing 
their march, they were seen walking on parade with 
the ladies of the houses in which they had lodged, 
whose favour they never failed to gain. When they 
arrived at Perpignan, and drew up before the residence 
of the lieut t al, all the gentlewomen of the 
town assembled to honour them, and, if we are to be- 
lieve their historian, “ wept bitterly to see so many 
worthy gentlemen, for their loyalty and honour, re- 
duced to the condition of private sentinels.” These 
ladies were said to have made up a purse of two hun- 
dred pistoles for them ; but this tribute, owing to some 
base dealing, never reached them. They were now 
greatly in need of supplies of money, for their own 
was all spent, and their pay was but threepence a-day, 
with a pound and a half of bread. They were there- 
fore reduced, while spending the winter here, to the 
necessity of selling their watches, rings, Holland shirts, 
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and embroidered clothes, in order that they might 
enjoy some share of the comforts to which they had 
been accustomed. Their fellow-soldiers meanwhile 
paid them greater respect than if they had still been 
possessed of their original commissions, and it was 
generally said that a detachment from all the officers 
in France could not excel them in all soldierly quali- 
ties. They were here joined by two other companies 
of expatriated Scotchmen, but not composed, like 
theirs, of officers. When about to commence the 
campaign in spring, the whole three were reviewed by 
the Mareschal de Noailles, who was so much pleased 
with the appearance of the company of officers, that 
he asked them to pass once more before him, and pre- 
sented them with a valuable mule to carry their bag- 
gage. 

On the Ist of May 1693, they commenced their 
march across the Pyrenees, into Catalonia, where it 
was the design of the French commander to invest the 
town of Rosas. Obliged, notwithstanding the kind- 
ness of the mareschal, to carry their tents and camp 
utensils, and taking more than the usual share of the 
duty of foraging, they suffered more on the march 
than the rest of the army. The valley of Lampardo, 
in which Rosas is situated, is so unhealthy that 
the king of Spain, when he heard of the French 
troops having entered it, remarked, that he had no 
need of an army to fight them. Many of the officers’ 
company took fevers, and other severe diseases ; yet 
no entreaties could prevail on any of them to retire to 
the Perpignan hospital, or remit any part of their 
duties. The Spaniards, having learned the story of 
the officers’ company, made three several sorties at the 
time when they were on duty in the trenches, and 
were on each occasion met by that company singly, 
and beaten back to the drawbridge. After the siege 
had continued for a few days, and a breach was made 
in the walls, the garrison suffered so severe a fire from 
a particular part of the trenches, that they beat a cha- 
made, and would have surrendered the town if they 
could have obtained tolerable conditions, The firing 
was renewed on both sides, and still the severest and 
most incessant discharges of shot came from one par- 
ticular spot in the trenches. The governor soon after 
gave up the town, under the apprehension, as he after- 
wards informed the opposing general, that the grena- 
diers in that part of the trenches designed to attack 
the breach. He asked the Mareschal de Noailles who 
these men were, and was answered, “ Ces sont mes 
enfans: they are,” added the mareschal, “ the king of 
Great Britain’s Scottish officers, who, to show their 
willingness to share his miseries, have reduced them- 
selves to the carrying of arms, and chosen to serve 
under my command.” The eommander next day 
publicly: thanked them for their gallantry, and the 
service they had done in obliging the governor to sur- 
render the town, of which he lost no time in apprising 
his master. Louis no sooner received the intelligence 
than he took coach for St Germains, and thanked 
King James for the brave conduct of his subjects, 
which had gained for him the town of Rosas in Cata- 
lonia. The unfortunate monarch heard the news with 
joy, and said they were all of his officers that had been 
left to him, but they were such as could not easily be 
excelled. 

The mareschal expressed his sense of their merits 
by at this time presenting each of them with a couple 
of pistoles and a supply of clothes; King James also 
was now able to make them an allowance of fivepence 
a-day each, from his slender resources. It is painfal 
to mention, that of much of these benefits they were 
deprived by the officers placed over them, who seem 
to have been as dishonest as the men were brave. 
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All that was done for them having failed to preserve | at tenpence a-day. We now lose sight of the fourteen 


retired officers, and must return to the rest, left in 
garrison at Schelestat. 

During the summer of 1694, Prince Lewis of Baden 
passed the Rhine with an army of ty thousand 
men, and staid three weeks in Alsace, with the de- 

of bringing it under contribution, The governor 

Schelestat, apprehensive of a siege, was frequently 
heard to declare, that, if such should take 
would depend more upon the company of officers 
on his two battalions. Afterwards, on some alarm, 
Lewis of Baden retreated across the Rhine in such a 
hurry, that three thousand of his men were drowned. 
There was a detached troop of his hussars, consisti 
of about a hundred men, who, having been 
in plundering the country, were completely isolated in 
Alsace before they knew of their commander’s retreat. 
They made a bold attempt to reach Basle in Switzer- 
land, but in vain, The governor of Schelestat planted 
the Scotch company in the way, and the hussars, —s 
apprised of the reputation of that body of troops, 
back and gave themselves up at ae though 
no other such party, they declared, could have pre- 
vented them from cutting their way through into 

officers’ company afterwards t upwards 

a year at Fort on the Rhine In 
1696, sixteen thousand of the enemy under General 
Stirk appearing on the opposite bank, as if for a new 
invasion, the French general, the Marquis de Sell, 
drew out all the garrisons of Alsace, amounting to 
four thousand men, and planted himself opposite to 
the German army, with the purpose of preventing its 
passage. There was an island in the Rhine, which 
marquis conceived the Germans might employ in faci- 
litating their transit across the river; and he resolved, 
if possible, to anticipate them in the possession of it. 
But, ere he could obtain boats, they had constructed a 
bridge, and sent five hundred men to form an en- 
trenched post upon the island. The company of offi- 
cers immediately sent their commander, Captain Fos- 
ter, to request permission that they might wade into 
the island, and attack it. The marquis said that, 
when the boats came up, the Scots should be allowed 
to lead the attack ; for which the captain thanked him, 
but added, that it was their wish “‘ to wade into the 
island.” The French general, at so extraordi a 
request, only shrugged up his shoulders, prayed God 
to bless them, and desired them to do as they pleased. 
The gentlemen, with the other two Scottish com- 
panies, immediately made ready for their enterprise, 
tying their clothes and arms about their necks, and 

en, it being night, advanced quietly to the brink of 
the river, into which they waded in the Highland 
fashion, holding each other’s hands. It took as 
high as their breasts, but all got over in safety. As 
soon as they had passed the depth of the river, they 
halted, untied their cartouch-boxes and firelocks, and 
prepared for the onfall; the Germans being in the 
meantime busy entrenching themselves, and altogether 
unsuspicious of an attack, The company then ad- 
vanced in the same quiet manner as before, and sud- 
denly poured in a volley of shot upon the enemy, who 
instantly fell into confusion, and fled, breaking down 
their bridges as they went, whereby many of them 
were drowned. The officers soon the island 
of the whole corps, and took possession of it for their 
own commander, who, when he heard what had been 
done, crossed himself on the face and breast, and de- 
clared that it was the bravest action he had ever 
known, He immediately sent to inform them that, 
as soon as the boats came, he should send them pro- 
visions and additional t ; but they, thanking him 
for his offer, assured him that they required no t 
that they had no time to take provisions, and that al 
they wanted was a quantity of pickaxes and shovels, 
with which they might entrench themselves. In the 
morning, the marquis went in person to the island, 
and embraced every one of them, with a profusion of 
thanks. He afterwards wrote a minute account of the 
transaction to his sovereign, who, as formerly, went to 
St Germains to thank King James for the gallant ser- 
vices of his subjects, 
The officers remained encamped on this island for 


alive. About the middle of 
and 


other, “ Le gentilhomme est toujours le gentilhomme, 
e montre toujours dans le besoin, et dans le dan- 


Most of the remainder of the season was spent by 
officers at Perpignan, where sixteen of their numn- 
died of various diseases. One had previously been 
at the siege of Rosas, and three more soon after 
of sickness, so that twenty in all died during 
At the request of King James, 
is mortality amongst men he admired 


i 
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Zor © ques much debilitated by disease. The 
M de Noailles was taken by surprise by the 
order, and, fearing it was the result of some dissatis- 
faction with his command, offered to make them all 
fitting qeaentene, saying that, from the great respect 
he bore them, he had designed to all of them in- 
troduced in time into the army in their original ranks. 
They assured him that pay ry. been entirely satisfied 
with the treatment they experienced from him, 
and were reluctant to leave his corps. The order 
being, however, imperative, they commenced their 
on the 4th of December, along with the other 
two Scottish companies already mentioned. The most 
frugal of them could now carry his baggage in a hand- 
kerchief, while many had none their 
ess of body and wness of clothing, many 
rather like | and skeletons than men. 
Their coats were old and thin; their lower garments 
wanted lining, and their shoes were worn to pieces ; 
so that, by the time reached L: their miseries 
were 8 as no gentleman could express, Yet no 
one could ever observe the least discomposure or regret 
in their conversation : on the contrary, they bore them- 
selves cheerfully, and when ww es to be able 
to supply themselves with a little liquor, they would 
drink the health of the king, queen, and prince, and 
indulge in the fond though fallacious hope rightful 
still be restored to the British throne. 
At in Dauphiny, Colonel Brown, their un- 
worthy commander, parted from them to proceed to 
St Germains, without leaving them any > al- 
though he had in his possession two months of that 
pay which King James had provided for them. To 
tad to their very great distresses, a three days’ snow 
them in the country of Brace, and, remain- 
ing on the ground, produced a famine throughout all 
of was the scarcity of 
isions, 80 severe , and so imperfect their 
Tithing, that they were all ap 
being starved. One was actually taken ill at Besangon 
where he soon after died. At length they reached 


duced to great want, bread being sixpence a-pound 
while their pay was only threepence a-day. Th ’ 
a market for the sale of certam articles whi 


I six weeks, under deep snow, although no fires were 
had long been used in their f and such like ; | allowed during the night, and no man could sleep at 
yet, for a long period, the only food they could afford | that time under the penalty of death. General Stirk 


ives was a few horse-beans, turnips, and cole- 


made several attempts to surprise the post, and 
or little seed, boiled in water. Still, er 


was observed t, they never uttered | his efforts were vain, and he was at length obliged to 
a word, nor accused their unhappy decamp, and retire into the country. he island ob- 
of either his own or their calamities. 


tained the name of L’Isle d’Ecosse, in honour of its 
heroic defenders, to whom alone it was owing on this 
oceasion that the French territory was preserved in- 
violate. The company of officers next spent some 
time in garrison at Strasburg, where nothing of con- 
sequence occurred until the peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
when, by virtue of one of the articles, which King 
William was said to have himself suggested and in- 
sisted nam, Oto noble little troop was dissolved, and 
the men allowed to go where they pleased. 
were now much reduced in numbers by the hardships 
and other casualties of their service. n their his- 
tory was written a few 
sixteen alive, and of these, it is added by Sir John 
probably from hearsay, not more than four 
ever revisited their native country. Their tale is thus 


should be discharged ; but their colonel in a great mea- 


» unable any oa to submit to 
ges, and pro- 
to St Germains, where they met with a gra- 
reception, and had it put in their choice either 
y there upon suitable or to return to 
native country. While deliberating about their 
course, these gentlemen cheeaiok in exposing 
mitous conduct of Colonel Brown, and in 
pay of the company put upon a proper footing, 


* An Account of Dundce’s 


after t to France. 
— they wen 


They | pearance, and, after an interval of repose, a 


after,” there were only | facts 


@ tragical one; but, while the human mind can be 
exalted and fortified by the recital of sufferings heroi- 
cally encountered and firmly —_— it cam never be 
an useless one. It is also precious for its showing in 
so lively a light the independence in which really noble 
with ph circumstances, These 
en never forgot were gentlemen 
and notwithstanding the which 


he | cessity or honour led them to assume, their being so 


was never overlooked for a moment by any who came 
in contact with them. No real degradation could ever 
befall men who stooped from their proper sphere under 
the influence of such exalted feelings, or for such gene- 
rous and disinterested objects. 
for the fate of these brave men, so hapless and so 
wretched, while thousands of the sordid and selfish 
were drawing out lives of comfort in peace and secu- 
rity, let all now be absorbed in the one reflection— 
aad glory ends not, and the pain is past.” 


BEAUMONT’S EXPERIMENTS ON 
DIGESTION. 
Tre press has recently given us a volume, entitled 
“ Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice, 
and the Physiology of Digestion, by William Beau- 
mont, M, D., Surgeon in the United States’ Army,” 
being a reprint of an American publication, under the 
care of one to whom the world is indebted for many 
original works, on similar subjects, of great practica) 
utility. Dr Andrew Combe has added another item 


the | to the debt which his countrymen, and indeed man- 


kind at large, owe to him, by the republication of this 
volume, which he has rendered doubly valuable by the 
notes and observations appended to it by his own pen. 

Dr Beaumont, as our readers will perhaps recollect, 
was the medical man under whose care fell the case 
of Alexis St Martin, a young Canadian who received 
a gunshot wound in the left side, in consequence of 
which was formed a permanent opening into the sto- 
mach, affording most admirable and extraordinary 
opportunities for examining the workings and phy- 
siology of that organ. With a zeal most honour- 
able to him, Dr Beaumont took advantage of the 
chance thus held out, and, at an expense to his private 
fortune of above seven hundred pounds, retained the 
man beside him, for the purpose of prosecuting a series 
of experiments on the exposed organ of digestion. A 
general account of the case was given in a paper which 
appeared about two years ago in the Journal (No, 229), 
and for the materials of which we were indebted to 
Dr Combe’s work on the Physiology of Digestion. 
We shall therefore, on the present occasion, confine 
our attention to some of the important deductions 
which have been made from the experiments, and 
particularly to some which Dr Combe has given in his 
own clear and nervous language at the conelusion, 
By the experiments, we are informed, the perfect 
identity of digestion with chemical solution has been 
established. The gastric juice, removed and put into 
a phial, was just as successful in reducing food to 
chyme, as when left to operate in the stomach. After 
a@ summary of the reasons for this conclusion, Dr 
Combe proceeds with the following useful remarks :— 

“ As, then, digestion consists essentially in a solution 
of the aliment in gastric juice, it follows, that whatever 
promotes the free and healthy seeretion of that juice, 
will favour Gaim, sot vice versa, whatever im- 

es or impairs i or impair i 
the conditions under which it is secreted most freely 
and healthily. 

The circumstances under which Dr Beaumont ob- 
tained gastric juice of healthy quality, and in largest 
quantity, from St Martin’s stomach, and which, con- 
sequently, may be considered as most favourable to 
digestion, were moderate and regular living, due ex- 
ercise in the open air, cheerful activity of mind and 


pass | feeling, and dry bracing weather. After excesses, on 
the Rhine; but the officers were so watchful, that all | the 


contrary, in eating or drinking, bodily 


jon goes on rapidly, 


coats of the stomach their usual healthy ap- 


supply of — is ready to be poured out when wan’ 
for the d ion of succeeding meal, Of 
Dr umont had ample ocular evidence, 
when food is eaten to excess, the portion left 
solved by the gastric juice begins to ferment, 
its physical and chemical properties, 
irritant, just as any other foreign poy yea 


bef 


is 


is the and shows 
so always 


Officers 
Reprinted in Miscellanea Scotica, 4 vols., Glasgow, 1820. 


produces an inflammatory action on 
the » whi in 


Fe, 


nutrits 


— 
their health, they were requested by the ——- Sige 
to leave the camp, and go to any garrison they chose; , 
but, thanking him for his offer, they told him that subsist 
they would not lie idly within walls whilst the king stomacl 
of France, who had been so kind to their master, had at thet 
any occasion for their services, and they were deter- conside 
mined not to leave the camp while one of them was the sa: 
where, of twenty-six thou- exerci 
sand who commenced the journey, not more than ten Le 
thousand arrived in health, in consequence of the great 
heat and the want of water. One day, during this 
march, when some apprehensions were entertained of 
an attack on the rear-guard, and a sufficiency of 
picquets could not be obtained, all the officers who 
were present turned out for their comrades, and were pe 
the first who arrived on the ground. The general 
| officers, seeing them alone on the parade of the picquet, 
where it was not their duty to be, remarked to each 
} 
so much, they were now ordered from the south o 
France; but, unfortunately, Alsace was the place to 
which they were commanded to remove. Foey bed 
thus to encounter a journey of four hundred miles at 
the commencement of winter, and when their bodies 
to take 4 their quarters. The officers there received 
them with the utmost civility, and administered much 
to their necessities; but they were nevertheless re- 
- formerly could not think of parting with, as rings 
passionate excitement, or the temporary irritation of 
disease, and in ey weather, the secretion was gene- 
They spent the summer of 1694 in Schelestat, unable ‘lie gastric 
to enter into any species of active service ; and here secreti on is naturally proportioned to the real wants 
other five of their number died. The king, hearing of the system at the time, it is very easy to understand 
of their misfortunes, sent orders that all who chose why it is most copious after moderate and regular 
ee living, and least so after intemperance. When s mo- 
sure frustrated this kindness. At length, in Novem- derate meal is eaten, a sufficiency of juice is speedil 
himself terfe 
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6 secretion, and thereby impairs the power of | ject. 

som the relation which Dr Beaumont believes to 


subsist betweer the quantity of gastric juice which the 
stomach can secrete, and the actual wants of the system 
considerably under different circumstances, even in 


engaged, so that there may be 
one is compa- 


reus digestion, the grown man changes 
continues his meals ; and when he feels the accumu- 
lating weight of excess pressing more and more heavily 
= him, instead of taking the hint, and restricting 
mself to what he requires, he begins to bemoan his 
weakness of stomach, and to wonder why he, who 
once never felt that he had a stomach, should now 
become a martyr to its complaints. From pretty ex- 
tensive observation, I am confident that a large pro- 
portion of the severe dyspeptic cases which occur, in 
what are considered regular-living men, on the ap- 
proach of hood, or between twenty and forty years 
of age, are fairly attributable to this cause, and might 
be avoided by the exercise of a rational a 3 and 
y in this 


I have known several who suffered sev 
way for , emphatically lament the ignorance which 
betrayed them into the error. There are many per- 
sons, no doubt, constitutionally too devoted to intem- 
ce to be corrected by any such considerations ; 
tt there are also many misled, less by the force of 
appetite, than by ignorance, who may profit by the 


The other conditions which Dr Beaumont observed 
to be most influential in diminishing the secretion of 
the gastric juice, were, bodily fatigue, strong mental 
emotions, such as anger, and febrile excitement. Hence 
the obvious necessity of avoiding full meals under such 
circumstances, and never gating a second meal till the 
stomach has had time to recover from the labour of 
digesting the one oepeme od for it requires an interval 

repose just as the mu do. 

In febrile attacks, the coats of the stomach were 
often observed by Dr Beaumont to present a somewhat 
dry and inflamed appearance, followed sometimes by 
an eruption of whitish vesicles. In this state the 
gastric juice is generally sparingly secreted and some- 
what altered in quality. enap the impaired power 
of digestion and the generally impaired appetite in 
fever, and the folly of giving solid food, which serves 
only to increase the irritation, and impair still further 
the already diminished gastric secretion. In many 
slight fits of indigestion, appearances of this kind pre- 
sented themsel were easily removed by a short 
abstinence and a little laxative medicine. “ 

Many persons who obviously live too freely, protest 
convenience either from the quantity of food or the 
stimulants in which they habitually indulge ; i 


and oppression, go off. Observation, ex- 
tended over a sufficient length of time, shows, however 
that the conclusion drawn is entirely fallacious, an 

thatthe real amount of injury is not felt at the moment 
» because, for a wise purpose, Nature has de- 


us of any consciousness of either the existence 
or the state of i 


i 


lr 


| 
E 


abuse of stimulants of every kind, 
fit to society, that one grudges 
tunity of assisting in the promotion 


Still, the ts unintentionally made 
himself by St Martin's occasional fits of intem- 


afford an instructive lesson to all who are 
willing to receive and enforce it, and as such I recom- 
mend them to the attentive consideration of the reader. 
The very acrid nature of the contents of the stomach, 
occasionally witnessed during the existence of the 
eruption, is a proof at once of great disturbance in the 
function, and of the ity of avoiding every 

but the mildest nourishment till health is 

It is quite common, however, for a patient, immedi- 
ately after complaining of the acrimony of the last 
meal, to sit down to table and eat as heartily of all 
sorts of food as if the stomach were in perfect health. 
Dr Beaumont shows why this cannot be done with 


— 

ir Beaumont shows bulk to be as necessary for 
healthy - a as the presence of the nutrient prin- 
ciple itself. The stomach and bowels being adapted 
by nature for the reception of a mixed diet, it follows 
that they cannot act with the same effect upon very 
concentrated food in small quantity. This, in fact, 
is felt almost instinctively, as was amusingly shown 
in the reply of the spokesman of a party of the Ved- 
dahs or wild hunters of Ceylon to my friend Mr H. 
Marshall, when the latter inquired why his people 
always mixed the pounded fibres of soft and decayed 
wood with the honey on which they fed when meat 
was not tobe had. ‘I cannot tell you,’ said the prac- 
tical Veddah, ‘but I know that the betty must be filled. 
Ps answer ry — accordance with the structure and 
unctions of the digestive organs, and more replete 
with true philosophy than a of the physiological 
theories advanced by much whiter men. It is 
haps on the same principle that soups and fluid diet 
are insufficient to support the system. The watery 
part of soup being absorbed without undergoing diges- 
tion, the really nutritive portion is left in too soft and 
concentrated a state to excite the healthy action of the 
stomach ; and, accordingly, soups and liquids are well 
known to disagree with weak stomachs.” 


SERJEANT MAXWELL, 
A TALE OF THE LATE WAR. 

Nor a single cloud floated over the clear blue sky, 
and the full effulgence of a September sun was re- 
flected in the brightest gold from the dancing waters 
of the broad sea, whose glittering wavelets came 
rippling in with gentle sounds. The pier at Rams- 
gate exhibited gay groups assembled to witness one 
of those exhilarating scenes which so often took place 
during the late war, the embarkation of troops for 
foreign service. A small fleet of transports, gaily de- 
eorated, their sails bent, and colours flying, formed 
an interesting portion of the spectacle. From the 
decks of these vessels came the peculiar and picturesque 
sounds, which, when mellowed by distance, have a 
thrilling effect upon the ear—the animating cries of 
the sailors, who on board the smaller class of merchant 
ships still weigh the anchor and hoist the sails to the 
wild chant of “ Yoe, heave ho!” These sea strains 
came mingled with the spirit-stirring notes of a regi- 
mental band upon the shore, where, ever and anon, 
the sharp blast of the trumpet, and the loud peal of 
the drum, broke in upon softer melodies, affording 
types and images of the vicissitudes of military life, 
Boats were passing to and from the beach, filled with 
gallant hearts, high in hope and in courage, the 
greater number delighted with the opening of their 
adventurous career, and none as yet weary and toil- 
broken, or casting vain regrets towards those homes 

which many were destined never to behold again. 
The younger portion of the male spectators, whose 
more peaceful lot was placed in scenes of inglorious 
ease, cast envious looks upon the brilliant pageant ; 
for every female eye beamed with deiighted encou- 
and sent radiant glances towards the chi- 
valric band, who, with cheers and shouts of exultation, 
quitted their native country to combat with a foreign 
foe. Not one of the young and fair creatures gazing 
with elated hearts upon the splendid array, could in 


hour seemed to be worth all of suffering of which 
they had as yet formed any notion. Alas, how little did 


embark on board one of the transports fitted up as 
an hospital for the poor 

ers at ; the on ui their 
their husbands, and, now inured to hardships, had 
prepared to meet the dangers and hazards of a foreign 
campaign with a sort of reckless fortitude. But they 
had not anticipated the separation which had been 
deemed expedient ; and their situation was rendered 
unusually forlorn, by their being compelled to make 
the voyage unaccompanied by those who were wont 
to cheer them in periods of the utmost peril. Oue 
family, in particular, felt deeply the misery of submis- 
sion to this arbitrary mandate, the wife and daughters 
of the serjeant-major of the regiment. Maxwell, amid 
the toils and dangers of a military career, had often 
regretted, for the sake of the patient partner in all 
his sufferings, that he had induced her to leave the 
rural cottage, where, far from the tumults of the world, 
she had spent her early days in tranquillity and com- 
fort. Frequently in his mind's eye would arise the 
substantial dwelling of his unsuccessful rival, the rustic 
porch mantled with a vine leading into a well-cropped 
garden, the smiling fields stretching to the back, the 
poultry gathering round the door, and the cow, whose 
fragrant breath came mingling with the perfume of 
the blossoming beans. Then the comfortable interior 
would contrast painfully with the squalid abodes in 
which he was but too often rg find a shelter for 
his wife and children; the bright fire, the carved oaken 
chairs, the handsome clock, and the abundance of delf 
and pewter; where there was every thing for use, and 
much for show. 

Maxwell sighed as memory conjured up these 
things, and he wished that he had left his beloved 
Mary to be the contented mistress of so fair a home, 
Well did he recollect his own invasion of this para- 
dise, the pride he had experienced in exhibiting his 
becoming uniform, military air, and superior intelli- 
gence, before the eyes of a girl who could not after- 
wards look with complacency upon the plain and 
homely suitor who had seen nothing beyond his native 
fields. Mary shared in the reminiscences, but not in 
the regrets : though long ago the fascinations of a red 
coat had lost all charm in eyes accustomed to the sad 
realities of a soldier’s life, she never once lamented 
advantages which she could only have tasted in relin- 

uishing the chosen of her virgin heart for another, 

ften, indeed, did she wish for such a rural retreat as 
she had left, never unless it was to be shared by 
the man for whom she was still ready to sacrifice every 
earthly good. Mrs Maxwell had borne the rough and 
thorny places of the path she had, perchance incau- 
tiously, ventured to tread, with enduring meekness, 
never once ing in her ef" rts to impart comfort 
to the most desolate abode t' which their wandering 
life would lead them, She maintained a decent pride 
under the most adverse circumstances; and though fre- 
quently pale and wasted by fatigue, and the a 
of nourishing food, she and her children were always 
cleanly and respectably attired. The deserted wife had 
— ‘ormer occasions left in garrisons 
while her husband had accompanied hi maps to 
the field, but, excepting to go into action, she never 
been separated from him before, and she felt the mea- 
sure which was now adopted as one of peculiar cruelty 
and hardship. Maxwell entertained the same opinion, 
and too late he wished that he had made 
for the settlement of his family at home. More than 
once it had occurred to him, that he ought to have in- 
sisted upon their remaining in England during this 
campaign, but his wife, discarded by her own relatives, 
and clinging me | to him, could not be persuaded of 
the adv of the plan. How gladly would the 
husband father have entered upon the present 
service alone, could he have felt certain that those he 
most loved in this world were in a place of security ! 
but to be parted from them while they were exposed 
to danger and distress, to sail in a different vessel, and 
thus be prevented from calming tl-eir fears, or procur- 
ing for them any alleviation under the pressure of 
bodily suffering, pierced him to the very soul, For 
the first time in his life, Maxwell felt himself to be 
unmanned. Margaret Maxwell, the elder daughter, 
a girl of twelve, was old enough to enter into all the 
feelings of her parents. Though born amid the din of 
arms, and brought up in a camp, she had little or none 
of the Amazon about her: she for 


235 
he same indiviaual, in youch, for exampie, and 
during convalescence from illness, and after much 
exercise, when copious materials are required for both 
nutrition and growth, the gastric secretion seems to 
be very abundant, and hence the vigorous appetite 
and easy digestion of early life. But after maturity, 
when the- activity of youth is exchanged for 
the stayed and comparatively sedentary pursuits of : 
poet 8 and when, therefore, no such abundance 
of nutritive materials is required, the secretion of 
tric juice is, in all probability, much diminished in 
— and is the chief cause of the proportionally ; 
inished power 
Eeupingteedare tion in view, we ought clearly, 
on the approach of maturity, to place ourselves in ac- 
cordance with our altered circumstances, and diminish 
our quantity of food more or less, according to the 
more or less sedentary mode of life in which we are 
tible with the continuance of health. This precaution, 
however, is very generally neglected. Retaining a 
remark, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
r words, because they experience no pain, sickness, 
or headeche—nothing perhaps except slight fullness 
| | 
| 
this moment of excitement rejoice that their male’) she had laced danger, and learned to endure discomfort 
extensive erythematic inflammation of the mucous coat | relatives were secured from the horrors of war; to| without murmuring ; but her tender and affectionate 
of the stomach was of frequent occurrence in St Martin | their inexperienced minds the triumph of that proud | spirit recoiled from the boisterous gaiety which charac- 
after excesses in eating, and especially in drinking, terised many of her companions. From her childhood 
even when no marked general symptom was present Be she had felt strong, though secret yearnings, for a quiet 
to indicate its existence. Occasionally, febrile heat, they know of the fearful price too frequently paid for and permanent home; and her mother, in teaching her 
headache, and thirst, were complained of, but 3: : to avoid the evil examples of those with whom they were 
| . | that military glory which now seemed so dazzling 
a Had St Martin’s stomach and its in- me fen —- in some degree compelled to associate, 
tches not been visible to the eye, he too so precious! Happy were those to w: sweet pictures of domestic seclusion to 
ve pleaded that his temporary excesses did | Whole gay spectacle afforded merely the passing ho learned to loathe the publicand vagrant soxtad IG 
in | amusement of a morning walk, who could go home | which she was to lead. Her failed 
and calm their excited feelings, and lose in other alien 
an | occupations all save a pleasing remembrance of the | away by his duty to superintend the embarkation of 
sights and sounds of the embarkation, There was a | the privates of his corps, left her with an entreaty that 
18 por view, regret that a suffi- group overlooked amid the blaze of scarlet uniforms, she would support her mother through the trial : she 
number of experiments were not made by Dr and the waving of military plumes, which might have could not obey him, but sat down upon the green in 
Bouumout exprenthy demonstrate the general Bests to pr such utter broken-heartedness, as to subdue the glee 
of urdent spirits upon the coats of the stomach. So | tUght @ sad lesson to those thoughtless gazers, of her younger companions, who until then had echoed r 
much has been done of late years to discourage the saw nothing beyond the bright side of the picture—the the cheers of the soldiers, and danced to the inspiring 
loss of any oppor- | ‘to accompany ser-| The sun had set, 
of so good an ob- | vice, were, by the orders of government, directed to | persed before Maxwell’s forlors family had reached 
XUM 
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of the fleet, and in the Bay of Biscay — lost sight 


sea, according to that most expressive phrase, emploved 
to describe its forthcoming tumults, was “ getting up.” 
Wave lashed itself on wave against the sides of the 
devoted bark ; the master lost confidence; and the crew, 
feebly assisted by a few sick soldiers, found themselves 
inadequate to the management of the vessel, which was 
driven out of her course, and in a short time stranded 
on the coast of France. Mrs Maxwell, from the mo- 
ment that she had parted from her husband, resigned 
herself to despair: prescient fears weighed upon her 
soul, On the evening of her departure, she looked 
upon the clouds which obscured the golden light of 
the magnificent orb that had a short time before so 
brilliantly illumined the scene, and upon the dark 
waters through which the disabled bark made its sullen 
way, and she felt that the sun of hope and happiness 
would never rise for her again. She gathered her chil- 
dren round her, and, amid the frightful confusion of the 
tempest, calmly awaited the event. The vessel was in- 

doomed to perish, and few of the luckless beings 
it contained, survived the wreck. The Maxwell 
family were, however, amid this small number. When 
the transport went to pieces, they clung to one of 
the masts, which had fallen across the place where the 
were all huddled together, and, though severely | 
oo for some time lost to consciousness, with 


Mrs upon opening her eyes, found her- 
self and her children in a very decent apartment of a 
French house, and attended by a kind-looking woman, 
who made herself well understood by the good offices 
which she lavished upon her unfortunate guests. Madelon 
St Alois was a widow, and childless ,; she was established 
ina business at Bayonne, and had only come to the 

town on the coast where the transport had been 
wrecked, to look after a property lately inherited. She 
became attached to Mrs Maxwell and her fair daughters, 
and began to consider whether she could not render them 
useful as assistants in her shop; and having sufficient in- 
terest in Paris to obtain the custody of her + “yo 
‘were considered in the light of detenus rather t pri- 
soners of war, she carried them with her to her own home. 
Painfully anxious to make her husband acquainted with 
her existence, Mrs Maxwell wrote repeatedly, and through 


ed, e enced many 
anxious feelings about her husband ; all her present com- 
forts were embittered by a separation which rendered 
correspondence difficult, nay, perhaps, impossible. No 
answers arrived to her numerous letters, none from the 
agents of the regiment in London ; at length there came 
intelligence of a great battle fought in Spain, in which, of 
course, in the Parisian bulletins, the victory was given 
to the French. The corps to which Maxwell belonged 
was stated in this account to have been entirely cut to 
A dreadful hension weighed upon the wife’s 

eart ; yet still she did not give entire credit to intelli- 
gence coming from so doubtful a source. By this time 
ed a tolerable degree of proficiency in the 
while Margaret spoke it a 3, they 


in a land of strangers, and she saw that her mother 
under that home-sickness which so often em- 
bitters the life of the exile. Mrs Maxwell, since this 


i} t' life, had she cast 
] g looks at those well-remem scenes, wherein 
childhood and youth had been spent, but never did they 
recur so frequently as now, when she saw the destiny of 
her children, — not an unhappy one, cast in a 
country, and could no longer hope to drag herself to the 
churchyard of her native village, and die upon the turf 
that covered the humble graves of so many of her ances- 
tors. Meantime the children grew up in strength and 
beauty, and Margaret had become a young woman. 
Thoughts of peace between England and France had 
long ceased to be indulged ; war seemed to be an inevi- 
table necessity, only to end when no country remained to 
be conquered. Madame St Alois had taken Mrs Max- 
well into nership ; business flourished ; and but for 
one ing care, the family would have been happy. 
Though life lost all its charms in the mother’s eye, 
still she wished to live for the sake of her children; and 
while hope seemed dead in her heart, she was conscious 
occasionally of a feeling akin to it—a faint ion 
mixed with her earnest desire that she should live to see 
England in, and that her ts would pardon her, 
edly om daughters to their bosom. About this 
time her mind was disturbed by a dream, and she could 
searcely determine u the effect which it produced 
upon her, whether the idea it presented reconciled her 
to her situation, or revived all the keenness of anguish 
which she had suffered when the certainty of her be- 
reavement reached her. She dreamed that Maxwell was 
alive, but that, in the full conviction that she and her 
daughters had perished in the stranded vessel, had mar- 
ried again, and was now the y husband of a young 
and beautiful never absent 
from her thoughts. ch an event might — > 
and Maxwell yet be blameless. Could she, with this 
chance now revealed to her, regret that he was dead, 
that she had been spared a calamity more dreadful than 
any she had yet experienced? Perplexed by so newa 
view of the circumstances of her situation, poor Mrs 
Maxwell now suffered from an apprehension that she 
was doin; — that, whether she ceased to la- 
ment ‘the lo of her husband, or sy a misfortune 
providentially occurring to preserve her from a more 
terrible fate, her feelings could not be blameless. 
le of Bayonne were kept in a 
le degree of ignorance concerning the events 
tho wer in Spain, of sovenses both tn the 
sula and elsewhere were whispered abroad. The party 
inimical to the ruler of France, hitherto condemned to 
silence and patient endurance of a t which 
they disliked, now began to utter their sentiments, and 
to deprecate measures which they considered injurious 
to the welfare of the country. ww to entertain hope, 
Mrs Maxwell could scarcely believe in the possibility of 
a free choice being offered to her with respect to a return 
to England. Could she fancy that some of her day- 
dreams would be realised, and that she should yet live 
to present her children to her own ard to Maxwell's re- 
latives? How often had they talked together of a visit 
to the green hills of his native land, and how fondly had 
omes is kinsfolk ! girls, pleased 
the idea of change, were delighted with the prospect of 
= naa without knowing what it was to bring them; and 
argaret felt a strange joy at her heart at the thought 
of dividing her time between her English and her French 
home, for she loved the Madame St Alois as a second 
mother. The reports, however, when they had attained 
a certain height, were silenced, and some time 
without bringing decisive intelligence of the state of the 
war, or the poe | aspect of public affairs. The greater 
part of the community seemed to be aware that a crisis 
was at hand, th perhaps few understood the actual 
state of events. ¢ Maxwells had been accustomed to 
hear of war at a distance, but soon it was brought be- 
neath the walls of the | which had sheltered them so 
long. They knew that the British were en; in a 
desperate contest with the army of Soult. were 
sensations during their state of and when 
convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that their 
countrymen had triumphed! The gates of Bayonne were 


verely, and the name of Serjeant-Major Maxwell was 
amongst the list of the killed. The blow did not fall the 
less on the delay ; the patience with which the 
faithful wife had borne all the evils of her lot, changed to 


the dejection: she was oppressed by the gaiet: 


ress. Their smiles 

be a sort of profanation, when their 

"s bones lay a perhaps upon the battle- 

field. The mepenen girl eved at their mother’s 

often checked themselves in the midst 

as her sad looks reminded them of their 

"s fate ; but it was impossible for them to euter into 

or to comprehend the depth and extent of 
; and the shade of melancholy soon 

ir brows, and they became gay and joyous 

sympathised more tenderly in her 

was uainted with all the 


if 


: 


"s sorrow ; she 


i 
ze 


open to the victors. It was pleasant to Madame 
St Alois to have so an excuse to share in the joy of 
the conquerors, rather than in the mortification of the 
defeated y; so she gladly assi in decorating her 
house with garlands and white cockades, and in spread- 
ing an over the balconies. Janet and Helen Max- 
well prepared baskets full of bouquets, and were 
wild with delight at the idea of greeting the British sol- 


diers in their own Mrs Maxwell, overpowered 
by recollections of other days, could not look upon the well- 
known uniforms, and fancied that she ought to 


Margaret 
stay by her mother’s side, though longing with a oye 
eagerness to feast her eyes upon countenances which she 
had never to behol in. For some time she 
retained her post, but the first fall burst of the tram 
shook her resolution: it was the same sound which 
filled her ears on the pier at omg aig she had listened 
to many French trumpets since, but they had not con- 
ed notes like these ; and, scarcely knowing what she 
did, she rushed to the balcony, giie intently upon 
the soldiers as they passed. A iek at }cagth burst 
from her lips; she flew down stairs out into the 
street, hurrying along, flung herself into the arms of 
and weather-beaten man, ex- 
claiming, “ It is my father, it is my father!” An officer 
who observed the scene, directed Maxwell, for he it was, 
to fall out of the ranks; and the bewildered man was car- 
ried rather than led into the house of Madame St Alois. 


betrayed extraordinary tidings. Mrs Maxwell 
looked up at once, and read in her daughter's face some- 
she knew not what, of joy. In another moment 
she exclaimed, “ He is alive, you have seen him!” and 
then a violent burst of tears enabled her to listen to the 
ion of her h 

of that meeting? Maxwell was indeed alone, and 


i 


to be buried in the ocean. His name had 

amongst the list of the killed, but he had survived 

several days’ a on the field of battle. 
for 


to go home for the recovery of his health, he had visited 
Scotland, and had also been received by the parents of 
his wife, who, too late, lamented their conduct to their 


Meekly and Lemans | | as she had borne her afflictions, she 
erself of not having been sufficiently 

submissive to the will of heaven, and felt that she scarcely 

deserved this excess of happiness. Madame St 

who loved nothing so well as m faces, became at once 

a confirmed supporter of the Bentbenn and es for a 

time — to part with the family of her 

y to meet again. Maxwell, at the conc’ 


e St Alois, the younger Maxwells were 
amply provided for by the bequest of all her savings. 


BROKEN LANGUAGE. 

Broxey language is not a less amusing thing than 
bad spelling. We have all laughed at the Frenchman’s 
English in the jest-books, and the still more grotesque 
blunders of the West Indian negroes. But these in 
general sink into tame propriety, in comparison with 
a series of letters by native East Indians, which has 
fallen into our hands, and which we are now about to 
present to the public. These letters, in our opinion, 
are not only fit to provoke a smile at a leisure moment, 
but might furnish materials for some philosophical 
speculation. Formed of words, each so good in itself, 
but which are so strangely confused and heaped to- 
gether, they suggest some very odd ideas respecting 
that intellectual mechanism by which they have been 
concocted. Had they been shaken in a bag, and then 
poured out as chance directed, they could scarcely have 
fallen into a more whimsical arrangement. 

The first of the series is a letter from a Dubash or 
native agent to a gentleman who had employed him 
in some carrying business :— 


Honored Sir—I must humbly take adorable ya d 
of making my application much 
ing your honor, will take it in serious consideration in that 
cart-hireing we are making much more moderate reduce- 
the allowance that Carvasjee we are 
make profit many, Gentlemen's Sem the that 
Examined from your honor, and know C: 
my plaintiff, and he make on me for the reduce- 
able to desire under 
ur ess, and we have catch your protection as 
by couraged we make quarrel 
and know I thinked you are unfavored on me, but wi 
is my fault, that let me know, and I hope from your ex- 
cellency you keep kind on me I am your Intelect servt. 
y- 
And I beg pardon to inform to honor’s excellency we 
tells him Carvasjee wrote to the Mess Gentlemen servant 
to Deesa Hursule for that bribery business, and I know 
give Bribe to them servant Mess, there- 
we are letting to possession, an ope from your 
wood for me to the Mess Gentle- 
mens, as he will make promise to my care as much ob- 
lige me.—I am your sir most obde and hble servant 
Megan BupRooDREN 


Shorn of orientalism, and condensed into plain Eng- 
lish, the following is nearly the meaning of honest 
Meeah Budroodeen. Some of the phrases, however, 
are totally unintelligible, and must re be left to 
the imagination of the reader :— 

Honoured Sir—I take the li of applying to in 
hopes you will take to 
charges for cart-hire, we have made a considerable reduc- 
tion. Carvasjee Jeejeebhoy made a large t on the 
allowance which gentlemen made for cart-hire, and he 
has endeavoured to do me injury on account of my hay- 
a my charges. Encouraged by the protection 

led me by your patronage, I quarrelled with Car- 
vasjee, and now I have reason to think that you look upon 
me unfavourably. How have I incurred your displeasure ? 
Lat eno way fouth, thes many I your 
excellency will continue to extend your kindness to me. 
will be sent to my care at Cambay. And I 
berty of informing you that Carvasjee wrote to the Mess 
servants at Deesa and Hursule, and I know he offered 
bribes to the servants [to get him employed to su 
the } Ib your excellency will write a 


Janet and Helen, though 2 no personal HH} 

tion of their father, comprehended the whole matter at 
once, and welcomed him with a thousand caresses. Mar- 
garet now sought her mother ; she endeavoured to steal 
softly to the apartment in which she had left her, and to 
break the intelligence by degrees; but_even her very 


lines to recommend me to the gentlemen of the mess, 
who may perhaps ise to patronise me. By so doing, 
‘ou will greatly oblige me. I am, sir, your most obedient 
jumble servant, &c. 


The next is from the same Carvasjee Jeejeebhoy, 


the vessel destined to receive them. The commence- 
ment of their voyage was inauspicious: through the 
ignorance or carelessness of the pilot, the transport ive land 
ran foul of another vessel, and sustained a greater last bereavement. pined, indeed, for her native land. 
degree of damage than was at first apprehended. Be- 
fore they quitted the Channel, it fell astern of the rest 
unfortunate passengers, apparently abandoned to their | 
fate in the midst of a wild and stormy ocean ; for the 
every way so well worthy of pride and affection, more 
than repaid him for all that he had suffered. Mrs Max- 
well, how was she rewarded for the 
| War, found no dilicuity in aining his disc 
Though he had gained nothing besides honour during 
[ong and meritorious services his wife had been placed 
in a situation which enabled her to realise a sum suffi- 
| cient for their future comfort | and at the death of the 
{ 
every channel she could think of ; but it was very difficult 
at that period to get a letter transmitted to England, and | 
the ignorance of the language, which prevented her from | 
communicating all her thoughts and wishes to her new | | 
friends, likewise threw many obstacles in her way. She, 
and te Shed Cho 
: pleasing intelligence would reach the beloved _- for 
: whom it was intended, hope revived in her breast. e 
St Alois had no reason to repent the benevolent arrange- 
i ments which she had made, for the family were very dili- 
gent and efficient. The young girls Tea learned to 
— speak the language of the a and, full of hope and 
) animation, they were cheerful and happy. Mrs Maxwell, 
| 
\ 
| | 
| 
| 
oo = and one kindly undertook to procure the 
; don Gazette. With some difficulty, and after the 
; lapse of a considerable period, this official document was 
obtained, and it gave a miserable confirmation of a > pat Hy 
: | of the French statement : the regiment had suffered se- | Hyderbhoy-borah. 
{ 
| | 
: rendered the hearts so fondly linked together impa- 
| tient of their lot. The holy harmony of the domestic | 
circle had never been disturbed, the devoted 
\ certain of receiving the support and assistance eac! 
| other which each in turn could give. New scenes and new 
! objects could not divert the mind of Margaret from dwell- 
ing upon the past. Shecould not 
| respect to worldly circumstances, her family gained 
| by their shipwreck on the French coast ; but they were ee 
| 
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whom Meeah Budroodeen found so troublesome a rival. 
He writes a shade less obscurely :— 

Honred Sir—I have received one box and 2 letter of 
Lieut Smith of his own use Box that I deliver him in 
Cussey than that gentleman’s told me I want nother 
box. I never receive only one box then.I told the same 
gentleman’s I not got nother box. I never receive only 
one box. Therefore your Inquire therefore I never write 
write answer to your Honor. Many feesh letter inside 
same letter, but I not got nother box, therefore I give 
advice to your honor, but I am excuse to your honor, If 
1 or 2 camels load cannot be able to go a rere 
because many rob in road therefore I keep then 10 or 1 
camel load with some garrison party than I send therefore 
not come receipt soon Gentlemen was in camp, and some 
go to 5 or 6 number joint, and go to Pick-nick and some 
go to change air then that receipt never come soon that 
what we do Excellency any many Gentlemen never give 
my camel Hired proper some time month ago and some 
time 2 or 3 months going these Gentlemen’s paid bill 
amount therefore I pray to your long life and well wisher. 
If any more I am ready to do your service. I 
am, sir, very dutiful most 

ARVASJEE JEEJEEBHOY. 

The following is as nearly as possible a correct in- 
terpretation of jee’s missive :— 

Honoured Sir—I received only one box for Lieutenant 
Smith, which I delivered to him at Cambay. He told 
me he wanted another box, and I replied that I had not 
received another. I only received one box ; therefore I 
did not write in answer to your honour’s inquiries. There 
were several letters in the same envelope, but I received 
only one box, of which I now give you notice. J must 
now account for my apparent in not immediately 
forwarding to my care. It is not safe to send 
only one or two camels’ loads of goods, as robberies are 
so frequent on the road. I therefore wait till 10 or 12 
In consequence of this delay, it is sometimes long before 
the receipt arrives. Besides, some of the tlemen to 
whom packages are sent, may be in camp; others, perhaps, 
sep be a party of four or five, may have gone to a pic-nic, 
and others again may have gone away for change of air. In 
all these cases the receipt is long in making its ap) 
ance. Several of the gentlemen never pay my came! hire 

it to do; sometimes one, sometimes two or 

elapse before the amount of the bill my mee 

I wish your honour long life and happiness. If you have 

any further commands, I am ever at your service. I am, 
sir, your very dutiful servt, CARVASJEE JEEJEEBHOY. 

Another of Meeah Budroodeen— 

Honored Sir—I specfully leave to acquaint to 
honor which under-mentioned addressed you was trans- 
mitted to my care for ing on other side that we 
are. —— this date as lately without delay imme- 
diately therefore we are letting to Possessor. And I take 
leave to inform to honor formerly kind on me. Lam 
your Intelect servant so no more of it. I am your sir 
moet obt hble servt MEEAH BupROODEEN 


Hyderbhoy-borah. 
The same interpretea— 


Honoured Sir—I to i 
was transmitted to me to forward to you on the 


opposite side of India. I dispatch it immediately ; and 
I take advantage of the opportunity to express a 
that your honour will continue your kindness to me. I 
am your honour’s servant, body and mind; what can I 
say more? 1 am, sir, your obt and humble servt, 
BupROODEEN, 
Hyderbhoy-borah. 
The following is the letter of a native servant, ad- 
dressed to a physician who had been attending his 
master 
To Dr 
Most learned Saib—I am instructed by his excellency 
the noble Saib to make information that his arm altera- 
tion of pain ay sensibly diminishing heat of sur- 
face. accounted for by them. Blue Bulls which your 


making master digest. * * My honored master 
his face already seize collour of le which not 
desirable. Your honor when will come then tell bearer 


who will show the place of the unfortunate Birdwood 
Saib, the prey of the vulture ill luck. 


The meaning of which is as follows :— 


Most learned Sir—I am instructed by his excellency, 
my noble master, to inform you that the pain in his arm 
has sensibly decreased. The heat of his skin is accounted 
for, by the blue pills you gave him, which had a very 
| wag effect upon his bowels. My honoured master’s 

has already me the colour of a custard-apple— 
a bad symptom. When your honour comes to visit him, 
the bearer will point out his residence to you. 

We conclude with a petition from a native regi- 
mental cook to his colonel, desiring protection against 
a fellow who had used him ill. 

To Colonel _——, commanding B. E. Regiment, the 
humble case of Lawrence Grenadier Company head 


Most Showeth 
Honored Sir—I humbly took the li of 
myself at your feet Emploring in the name of God to 
cause this case, Sir, that there was a cook under my hand 
by the name of Antone Derouse that the light company 
head cook licks him very badly, and the man Antone 
Derouse ogee fellow was obliged to take his discharge 
on account of his bad health about two months ago. And 
now the same man by the name light company head 
cook he is trying daily to force with me, but I was not 
told him any single word but I have forbeared during the 
time but now last night I was in the grand bazar to pur- 
chase something that the light company head cook thrown 
a stone at me, to which I have witness to prove to I 
have forbeared for that and I was obliged to come over 
to Regiment so that the man Light comoany Mr Cook 


came over behind me and asked me in the middle of the 
road that he wants to t with him so of this I have 
told him that I am not and he says that he will kill 
me or murder me or 10 clock in the night and he will 
watch me in every road an he said and told me that he 
is single man not married, and your poor request he is a 
married man, so that the man says that he will kill me 
here and told me that I will never be able to see my fa- 
milys face and I never be able to go up to my country 
that he will kill me here in Deesa. And this man has 
fi several man in this regiment, and I am fread my- 
self about what he is about as I have no to look 
after me. And the case as in duty Bound s' — 
for Honors long life and head command of the 
LAWRENCE DEsSOUSE 
Head Cook of the Grenadier Company. 
Although this is by no means the most perplexed 
of all these documents, it also requires some explana- 
tion. The following is a plain English version :— 


To Col. ———, Comman: Bombay European Regi- 
ment. The humble case of Lawrence Dessouse, head 
cook to the Grenadier Company. 

Most respectfully Show 


eth, 

Honoured Sir—I humbly take the liberty of throwing 
myself at your feet, imploring you in the name of God to 
cause this case to be properly investigated. Sir, there 
was a cook under my orders named Antone Derouse, 
whom the head cook of the light company beat very se- 
verely, in consequence of which he was obliged to be 
discharged in ill health, about two months ago. And 
now the same man—the cook of the light company—has 
been daily trying to force a quarrel with me ; but I have 

3 but t, when I was in the great bazaar 

witnesses to = that he did so, and that I took no 
notice of it. en I was obliged to go to the regiment, 
the said cook came after me, and challenged me in the 
middle of the road to fight with him ; I told him I was 
not able to fight ; and he replied he would murder me 
at 10 o’clock at night, and watch for me in every road. 
He is a single man, and your petitioner is married. He 
told me that I should never see the faces of my family 
again, nor return to my own country, for that he would 
murder me here in Deesa. This man has beaten several 
men in the regiment, and I am afraid of his evil intentions 
towards myself, as I have no one to take care of me. 
An@ your petitioner, &c. 


TRIP ON THE CLYDE AND LOCH LOMOND. 
ArT six o'clock precisely, on a fine morning of June, 
we—that is to say, a friend and I, tourists both—met 
at the Broomielaw, to start for Loch Lomond. We 
had our choice of two steamers at that hour, both of 
them lying a few yards below the New Glasgow Bridge, 
and close to each other. After being subjected to a 
little rival solicitation, we went on board of one, and 
about five minutes after six, the steam was put on, 
and the vessel commenced her route. 

There is a delightful exhilaration of spirits, result- 
ing from the rapid cleaving of the fresh cool morning 
air which accompanies the motion of a steam-boat. The 
sensation resembles closely the buoyancy attendant on 
horseback exercise. Such, at least, was the nature of 
our own feelings on this summer morn. For a con- 
siderable way below Glasgow, the banks of the Clyde 
do not present any objects of remarkable interest. We 
get glimpses, it is true, of villas and smoke-emit- 
ting villages here and there in the distance, but we 
wish to confine our remarks more immediately to the 
river side, A few miles down, on the left bank, a 
ruined mansion appears, which was once a seat of the 
noble family of Sempill, one of the decayed Scottish 
houses, which are deeply interesting from the distin- 
guished figure which they played in our history of old. 
The Sempills were noted through several generations 
for their poetical abilities. The song of “ Maggie 
Lauder,” and that called “ She rose and loot me in,” 
were the production of one of the family in James 
VII.’s time. They had large possessions once in 
Renfrewshire, as the names of “ Castle Semple” and 
other places indicate to this day. The ruined house 
on the Clyde is still, we believe, the property of the 
inheritor of the family honours, the Baroness Semple. 
We do not know how other Scotsmen feel in these 
times on the subject, but we confess that it goes to our 
own heart to think of the decay of our old historical 
houses, and such ruins as these are full of a melan- 
choly interest in our eyes. In itself, the crumbling 
mansion is no way remarkable, being comparatively 
modern in its architecture, 

About five miles below Glasgow, the shire of Dun- 
barton begins on the right bank of the Clyde, and pre- 
sents a number of fine seats to the eye of the steam- 
boat traveller, in the course of the several miles of 
coast above the town of Dunbarton. As you draw 
near to the latter place, a projecting point is shown 
to you, close on the river, where it is said the Roman 
wall between the Forth and Clyde terminated. In 
the neighbourhood of this promontory appears a re- 
markable hill or eminence, of a volcanic or basaltic 
character, and styled Dumbuck. But by far the most 
striking object, we need scarcely say, in this region, 
is one which fills the eye and attracts the chief atten- 
tion of the voyager for many miles ere he reaches it 


circumference, and splits, about half way up its ascent, 
into two peaks, the one a very little lower than the 
other, On the peaks there are buildings, or the re- 
mains of buildings, but the chief erections occupy the 
middle of the rock, and the fork between the summits, 
These dwellings are inhabited by a small garrison; but 
all that art has done to the pyramid, looks most scurvil 
inefficient, when compared with the naked stren 
and ey 4 of its natural position and appearance, 
We had a fine opportunity of seeing it fully, being 
rowed under and almost around it by the boatmen, 
who pulled out from the mouth of the Leven on the 
approach of our steamer, and conveyed us on shore. 
(Some steamers go up the Leven to Dunbarton, but 
this was going direct to Clyde foot.) We saw the part 
of the rock which was ascended in the night-time, in 
the days of Wallace, by a few soldiers, who captured 
the castle. The difficulty of the feat seems to have 
mainly consisted in the time chosen for it, as good 
cragsmen can ascend by the same place at the present 
day, without so much peril as generally attends an 
attempt to imitate the traditio’ feats of old. It 
but fair, however, to say, that when we—looking at 
the spot—declared our belief of having done deeds of 
as great “ derring-do” in our day, the boatmen shook 
their heads with a rather mortifying smile of incre- 
dulity, though—not having yet received their fare— 
common prudence and civility forbade them to show 
their disbelief further. The rock is basaltic in its 
character. 
Being put on shore a few yards below Dunbarton 
town, we walked up to it, and entered the Elephant 
Inn to get breakfast, before the coach started at nine 
o’clock, to take us across the strip of country lying 
between usand Loch Lomond. As a measure of pre- 
caution, we immediately engaged seats in the said 
coach, paying for them the sum of one shilling and 
threepence each. We then made an excellent break- 
fast, and went out to spend the few minutes we had 
still to spare, in examining the town. Dunbarton is 
a small place, consisting principally of one street, at 
the back of which lies the Leven, with a few boats 
moored on its waters. The houses are of a humble 
and even mean order; nor were there any signs of stir 
though it is the capital of 


Off went the coach at nine for the loch, between 
which and Dunbarton there is a beautiful tract of 
country, above four miles in length, along the Leven’s 
banks. One of the most interesting objects on this 
route is the obelisk, erected on the west side of the 
road, about two miles from Dunbarton, to the memory 
of Tobias Smollett, the novelist. The old mansion- 
house of Dalquhurn, in which he was born, stood at a 
little distance from this spot, and the family of Smol- 
lett of Bonhill, of which he was a cadet, is still a flou- 
rishing one in the district. Two or three considerable 
villages, the —_— called Renton and Alexandria, 
add beauty to scene in this quarter. The loch 
narrows s0 gerd into its effluent stream, the 
Leven, that it is difficult to tell at what precise spot 
the loch commences at its southern end. However, 
about four miles and a quarter from Dunbarton, 
turn down from the road to the river side, and there 
find a steamer ready to receive you, and to sail imme- 
diately up the lake. Being di from the coach, 
we went on board, and found every thing neat and clean 
to admiration. In general, the steamer requires to be 
towed up alittle way, on account of the shallowness of 
the water; but the previous rains enabled her on this oc- 
casion to start at once without such aid. We were soon 
on the broad bosom of I.och Lomond, and saw before us 
some of the islands which beautify the sheet at the 
lowerend. The first of these which we came to, is 
called Inch Murrin, along copse-covered island, which 
the Duke of Montrose uses as a deer-park. We were 
fortunate enough to get a distant glimpse of one deer 
of a white colour—a rare species of the breed. 
An old ruined fortalice is also seen here, entitled Len- 
nox Castle, and said to have been a seat of the ancient 
Earls of Lennox. The name of Lennox, which is con- 
tracted from Levenaz, is now borne, with a dukedom 
of the same name, by the English Dukes of Richmond, 
whose real family appellation, however, is Ste 
they being descended (illegitimately) from the ro 
family of Stewart. Moving onwards along the eastern 
side of the loch, we saw to the left hand a number of 
other islands, including Inch Cro (the isle of cattle), 
Torr Inch (the wood isle), Inch Caillach (the isle of wo- 
men, so named from having been the site of a nun 
and Clar Inch (flat island), Buchanan House, 
seat of the Duke of Montrose, proprietor of the greater 
part of the country on the eastern shore of the lake, is 
not seen from the steamer, but the extensive woods 
among which it lies form a beautiful prospect. Ine 
deed, the passage of the vessel around these islands 
gave one of the most delightful spectacles to the 
which it could possibly rest on. Leaving the west 
shore to be viewed in returning, the vessel coasted still 
along the eastern side, and we beheld other islands, of 
which Inch Fadd, Inch Moan, and Inch Cruin, are 


the age Inch Cruin contains an asylum for the 
insane, Thirty islands in all, small and large, deck 


—the rock and castle of Dunbarton. The rock is, 
at its loftiest point, five hundred and sixty feet in 
height, and has a most extraordinary effect on the eye, 
from the abrupt manner in which it shoots up from 
the water, or rather from the alluvial beach formed 
by the confluence of the river Leven with the Clyde. 
Dunbarton Castle rock measures one mile nearly in 
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and the smoke of Rowardennan Inn curled 
before us on the eastern shore. We have much to say 


A Pole had us in the boat 
down the Clyde, and up the-loch, We had met him 
on a former excursion, on 


ward 

vater?” said he y- “Yes,” was the reply. 
if you vill give me your 

permission,” said he, were glad of his company, 


young, 
at the ciose of 


wiul sight it is, however, to see youths of this order 
wandering far from home among aliens, kind though 


as poor John Keats said of Endymion, the moon- 
struck Latmian boy. Capital are the veal-cutlets of 


Rowardennan !—so much 80, that we cannot apply the 


dennan, be it known to all who ene ee 
a small auberge situated about half way up the loch, 
and at the very base of Ben Lomond. The house is 


i 
4 


FF 


Hunt 
al il 


ty | of the burn, and turning a 


Wild flowers were scattered around profusely, exhi- 
biting every tint and shade, from the bright yellow 
broom to the fox (or deil’s thimble, as we 
used to call it at school) and the bonny blue bell. 

however, are comparatively common flowers of 
the but on Ben Lomond braes there are others 
of a rarer kind, In one little nook on the burn men- 
tioned, we found no less than six varieties of one single 
flower, which, unfortunately, we are unable to name. 
The hues of these varieties ranged between a pure 
white and a streaked purple. All the intermediate 
varieties were also streaked; and more learned natu- 
ralists may know the flower, when we state it to have 
had a straight stalk, with the petals (small and nume- 
rous) projected from its topmost part, in the form of 


going | a neat cone, It resembles much the full-blown flower 


of Lucerne grass, and most probably is a species of 
grass akin to that. This was but one of the many 
flowers which we saw, and which were, to us at least, 
rare denizens of the fields and woods. The nook re- 
ferred to was remarkable on other accounts. We 
reached it by creeping up the sides of the channel 

i sharp angle. A deep 
dark pool lay at the bottom of the nook, formed by 
a sheet of water, white as snow, that streamed over a 
high perpendicular rock above. From the steep banks 
on each side, the rough-leaved alder and the birch 
shot out their arms, almost closing out the light of 
day. Beneath them the ground was thickly covered 
with the and yellow broom, fox-glove, and other 
flowers of various tints. Altogether, the contrast of 
colours presented in this retired nook was as charming 
as astonishing ; and we thought to ourselves, that if 
Rob Roy, who often found a hiding on Ben Lomond, 
had searched it round and round, he could not have 
discovered a sweeter or more secure spot than this, 
And, indeed, seeing that much of the copsewood ap- 
pears to be natural, and consequently of long standing, 
there is no improbability in thinking that the renowned 
freebooter may have lain on the of this pool, 
listening to the sparkling dash of the cataract, and 
watching the trouts—for fish are there—disporting 
below ; while, at the same time, he may have been 
meditating revenge for the unrelenting hatred of the 
arenas chieftain of the Grahams, the lordly 
Montrose. It was pleasant, at all events, to fancy 
this, while one stood gazing on beauties of this 

i nook, 


If the land has many attractions, in the sweet sum- 
mer prime, at Rowardennan, not less engaging are its 
aquatic advantages. One or two small neat skiffs or 
boats lie constantly on the shores of the bay, in which 
visitors may enjoy all the pleasures of a pull on the 
loch ; though we hope all who read this would scorn 
the dishonourable trick, played on the day before we 
were there, by two fellows (gentlemen in seeming), who 
took one of the boats across the lake, and, having 


any truth in the saying), is caused by the influx 
rille in its upper — “ Fish without fins, and 
floating island,” are said to be also g the d 


of the loch. The finless creatures were probably vipers 


day or two’s angling. What with i fish- 
ing, indeed, and occasionally stepping u six-mile- 
long sides of Ben Lomond for a view, ht 


Castles, 
and even the coast of Ireland, are visible in a fine day 
from the summit, In truth, being almost entirely 
isolated, the prospect which Ben Lomond commands 


puts us on board of the steamer takes out of it two 
rsons, a lady and gentleman, whom we look at with 
Interest. The gen seems @ man under forty, 
handsome, good-looking, and plainly though respect- 
ably attired. The lady is considerably younger—not 
much above twenty to appearance—very sweet-look- 
ing, and more plainly dressed than her companion. 
We had seen this pair formerly come on board, and 
seat themselves in a uiet way among the other pas- 


almost all, in short, that we saw around. As far as 
politeness would permit, we glanced at the gentleman's 
countenance, endeavouring to trace the lineaments of 
the Montrose—of him whose life-after- 
di was so lately described in this Journal, It 


~— be partly fancy, but we could not help thinking | excellent 


the duke—for it was the present head of the house 
of Graham whom we now saw—most strikingly re- 
sembled the common portraits of his famous ancestor. 
We could not but think it a pleasing trait in these 


noble persons, that they should come out in this simple 
way to enjoy themselves amongst their fellow-crea- 
tures, instead of yawling or yachting it, in all the 
dignity of rank and riches, 

gain we have digressed, but we now begin to sail 
down the loch in good earnest. In its return the 
steamer always takes the west side, to permit the pas- 
sengers to see that shore in turn. The first point of 
much interest which we saw here was the little village 
of Luss, situated delightfully on a promontory, and a 
place much resorted to in summer. little farther 
down we again entered among the islands, sometimes 

ing new ones, sometimes the old in new 

lights. Atthe same time, on the west shore, we saw a 
number of fine seats in succession, among others Arden 
(Buchanan), Belvidere, and Belretiro. Not to linger, 
on what we have perhaps said too much about already 
—we finally reached Balloch (the place where we 
started), left the vessel, and took to coach again. As 
soon as this vehicle arrived at Dunbarton, the steamer, 
which was lying ready at the quay, took us on 
and started immediately for Glasgow. We 
the Broomielaw safely at nine in the evening. 

Here, having fini this excursion, let us say a 
word of expenses. The fare by the steamer from 
Glasgow to Dunbarton is 1s, Coach to Balloch, 1s, 3d, 
Boat up the loch, 2s. Down again, 2s. Coach to Dun- 
barton again, ls. 3d. Steamer to Glasgow, 1s, In 
all, 8s, 6d. Of course victuals, which can be got 
in all variety in the steam-boats, are to be added to 
this sum; but, taking it all in all, we conceive that 
any w 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS, 
ELEVENTH ARTICLE—NAMES. 
Tue Christian names derived from the Latin tongue 
are numerous, as might be expected, from the great- 
ness of the general debt which all modern languages 
owe to the speech of Rome. Anthony (or Antony) 
was a name rendered famous by a Roman, Marcus 
Antonius, one of three who once held conjunct rule 
over the world. We therefore place it among the 
appellations borrowed from Rome, though it is derived 
from a Greek term, signifying flourishing. Anthony 
Vandyke, the celebrated portrait-painter of England 
(though Dutch by birth), and Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Earl of Shaftesbury, are examples of men of note whe 
have borne the name in our island. Augustus is a word 
which radically signifies increasing—waxing in honour, 
and in this sense was given as a supplementary name 
to the first of the imperial Cesars, since whose time 
it has been common in the families of princes. As 
there is no necessity whatever for kings and nobles 
having a monopoly of all the fine names, we are glad 
to observe Augustus inoreasing, as befits it, in credit 
and favour among the humbler orders of society. It 
was in compliment, it is usually understood, to Cesar 
Augustus, that the appellation of August was bestowed 
on the eighth month of the year. The name of Casar 
itself, it may be remarked here, is occasionally used 
as a Christian name. It most probably signifies, ety- 
mologically, well-haired. From being the generic ap- 
pellation of the emperors of Rome, Cesar has been 
adopted by other potentates in various quarters of the 
world. In Germany, for example, it was thus used 
in the form of Xaisar, and we believe the northern 
word Czar is to be traced to the same source, 
Boniface is a name which was much esteemed by 
the early Christians, and which many worthy fathers 
of the church were well pleased to bear. But Far- 
quhar’s use of it, in the Beaux Stratagem, has driven 
the word out of all grave society. He gave it to “old 


the is,” and since that time none but a land- 
lord could endure it. Boniface has an excellent 
n—a . Clement 


of other days, though, by some unaccountable award 
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ow 
of the 
.&§ ong in 
t We 
{ half way) up the 
about Rowardennan. 
a into the vessel at the Kroomielaw, he had started for- | 
to say that he complained of not always finding civili | 
j among the lower classes here. The respectable orders 
| were aways civil—always kind to him, he said; but 
occasionally his foreign accent and pronunciation, al- 
thuugh but slightly perceptible, provoked some coarse 1 
q word or taunt from the vulgar, notwithstanding: that 
: he was, as he modestly said, a “ refugee.” How much : 
q is expressed in that simple word! It implies invo- . 
luntary banishment from home and country—a com- 
dear, Our Sarmatian friend had been a student 
— in the University of Warsaw at the period when the 
a. last struggle for independence began. Though very | 
‘contest had co choos be- 
q the ill-fated contest had to choose be- 
tween slavery on the hills of Caucasus or amid Siberian 
snows, and exile in a strange land. He fled, and ul- 
Sueey came to that country, which is honoured by 
| being the chosen home of so many refugees. A sor- 
Fe aliens may usually or uniformly be. | 
q Rowardennan Inn, a little hostelry on the eastern 
== 2 shore of the loch, was the spot whither our Polish 
friend was bound, we determined upon going on shore 
with him. Sweet Rowardennan ! 
The very music of the name has gone | 
Into our being, 
—_— words of Shakspeare to the man who plays the conjunct 
part of shepherd and butcher on the braes of Ben Lo- 
: mond, and say that “it was a brute part of him to 
— kill so capital a calf there.” Capital are the fresh 
“4 herrings of Rowardennan, brought as they are almost | reached the other side, deserted it, and were not seen 
4 every morning across the hill from the waters of Loch | again. Besides breaking their faith, they broke an 
Long. Capital is the ham of Rowardennan, --- oar, which they left with their iden bill 
— are its eggs, and thrice capital its cream, —_ as a memorial of their presence. Though so deep 
when used, as it was our good fortune to taste it, in the more northern parts of it, as to range be- 
tween sixty and a hundred fathoms, there is little 
7 the damsels dwelling in that sweet little inn of the | d of any accident in boating upon the loch. 
loch! But we are rhapsodising too much. Rowar- ‘And yet it has been famed for presenting “waves 
a without winds ;” which, most probably (if there be 
of 
utilully p near a tiny Day, ow Which rs | 
regularly issues, as the steamer passes, to learn if any 
—_ passengers mean to land there. Those who do so, | passing between the isles, and the floating island is 
and intend to go down to the foot of the lech again | understood to have been a f: mt of moss, which 
i with the same vessel, have only a two hours’ sojourn | has now been long settled. The delicious fish of 
| | the any other neighbouring spot, a glorious scene for a 
e. 
f | pass away delightfully here. Edinburgh and Stirlin 
a Will Boniface, pretty well known upon the road, as 
| 18 almost unparalleled in exten 
But we must now—reluctantly—leave Rowarden- 
; nan, We have dined, and the steam-boat has re- | two good names from the Latin, the first signifying 
. turned from the head of the lake. The boat which | mi/d or merciful, and the second reselute, standing firm 
! by any — words are not so much used, 
names with a good sound and mean- 
ing, as theyought tobe. Felix is aname in this same 
_ and said condition ; it means happy. The next we 
have to notice was a favourite with the rosy monks 
| of fate, the name is no more to = —_ among men, 
| We allude to the name Hilary, which signifies merry 
4 or cheerful. Possibly it was doomed to oblivion from 
~g Ts, DUE had pa the dislike of the reformers to the very names which 
We now, however, looked at them with interest, for | the monastic brotherhood loved to use. Laurence is 
s course. | we had learned that these were the lordly rulers of | an agreeable name, and signifies /awrel-/ike, or laurel~ 
I The ground, or rather rocks, on which we trod, pre- | the scene—that theirs were the lake and the hill— | crowned, being derived from the Latin /awrus, a laurel. 
| sented pure white quartz at every step. Every Laurence Sterne, the English Rabelais (though some 
themed of 4 posping would perhaps be inclined to arrogate that title for 
i _ 80, that we.cannot help conceiving a great part of the another churchman, Swift), is the most noted man who 
base, .at least, of Ben Lomond, to be formed of quartz. has ever held the name in Britain. 
_&§ Moreover, we found stones in great plenty in which Lionel, a little lion in its etymological sense, is an 
glittering mica was abundantly mixed up. Various 
7 other geological appearances interested us; and our ded to figure in the ranks of war by or 
interest was not diminished, when, on entering one sea. It is amazing that such a name as Lionel should 
af the lanes or paths in the low copsewood, we found sot be more popular Martin is also a good martial 
the region to be equally rich in vegetable productions, name, being its proper signification, Though 
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with canons, cardinals, and es— 
his life, personal contests (as he 
tells. us) with the enemy of mankind. means 


prinee, of the ancient of Orange, is the only 
a new occurs to us as having been 
named Maurice, and we mention this by way of re- 
commending his history as being extremely interesting, 
Oliver is from the Latin word oliva, an olive-tree. 
Two most renowned Britons bore this name, Cromwell 


“ Saint Patrick was a gentleman,” 
and mere than a gentleman no patrician can be. Pere- 
grine is significant of foreign, or outlandish, to use a 
eommon omen We recollect no eminent person of 


use than the world has as yet thought fit 
to make of them. - 

Arabella, the first in alphabetical order of the female 
names derived from the Latin, means a fair altar. 
Whether this word was te 
conceit that woman is a shrine at which many vows 


yet ee and deeply-feeling 
akspeare’s finest comedy—and the high- 
souled but ill-fated daughter of the unnatural Cenci, 
whom Shelly’s powerful pencil has given to tragic im- 
bore: this name, and have associated it 
in our minds with thoughts at once of the lovely and 
Ceeii) have, in the 
ther 


or perhaps rai 

etymology, for Cecilias there assuredly are over whose 
visual orbs, so darkly bright, no vestige of film or dim- 
ness interposes a shield to save the heart of susceptible 
man. This complimentary sentence, we trust, will 
make up to all our readers ef the name under consi- 


where a maid of the dairy. 
lemale names, It has the meaning of 
illustration it is of the 
they can bind up their 
n in our minds, with 
ced or chosen to touch 
record. Thus it is with the word or name of Beatrice, 
as we have seen, and thus also it is with the name of 
Clara; for who can pronounce it without having Scott 
to mind, and the sad heroine of what will 
we think, rank with the finest of his tragedies ? Tha 
world has as yet been inclined the 
hecy 
to that of Con- 
stantine—namely, Grace, one of the sweetest 
of all the names given to Christian women, signifies 
ply favour, or im the sense of favour. Fe- 


fication of happy. 
all times etymologically applicable to one who recently 
it, Felicia Hemans. Judia is a name rather 
in an awkward ical predicament, if Leigh 
y noticed, we are much 
remarks on names) be 
correct in his translation of term Julius, ot which 
Julia is the feminised form. Julius, he says, means 
i the 


soft-haired or thinking 

last phrase, at the same time, the most literally and 
radically correct. Now, what in the name of horror 
are we to do with omepe Ye Julia, or, still worse, 
a Juliet, for they are all of a kin ? 


say, 


image which one instinctively associates with the name 
of Lucy, better painted than in the lines which Words- 
worth puts into the mouth of Nature, when he paints 
that power as proposing to mould a maiden to her own 
tastes— 


She shall be as the fawn 

That wild with glee across the lawn. 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm, 
Of mute insensate things. 

The stars of mi t shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 


And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to aoe, height, 

Such thowts to I will. give 

While she and I live 

Here in this happy dell. 

Mabel is one. of the old names once borne by 
ancient spectacled dames who lived in the castles of 
mighty barons, and told all sorts of traditional stories 
to the young ladies o’ nights, and were by them much 
beloved and reverenced withal. Such, at least, is the 
idea attached to the name in our mind, derived possibl 
from old silly novels rather than from reality. Mal 
is either from ma bella, signifying my fair, or contracted 
from amabilis, lovely or amiable. In sound and sense, 
whichever way is right, Mabel is well worthy of being 
a ag pi Oliviais a good name, derived, like Oliver, 

m the symbol of peace, the olive. Patience means 
what, in common speech, the word implies. There isan 
over-homeliness in this name, which certainly comsti- 
tutes an objection to its general use. Never, perhaps, 
was there an appellation so consistent in its. meaning 
with the impression we have of those who bear it, as 
Priscilla. A Priscilla is an antiquated starched de- 
moiselle in nine cases out of ten, and the word, with 
a touch of irony or satire in it, signifies a little 
ancient, Avoid Priscilla, ye matrons of Britain, for, 
in spite of the old interrogatory saying, there is some- 
thing inaname. To P’ , which denotes what 
it professes to do, we have the same objection as to 
patience. Rosa, of which Rose is the prettier form, 
denotes simply a rose. The name is redolent of all 
that is sweet and fragrant; and if we had fifty sweet- 
hearts, wives, or daughters—to the conversion of which 
if into certainty, the law of the land, happily it may 
be for ourself, would in some respects object— we 
should not care if they were all Roses. 

To close this catalogue of baptismal names from the 
Latin, we have but one other to allude to, namely, 
Ursula ; and how this appellation came to be given to 
any mortal woman, we cannot guess, Que uncon- 
sciously thinks of an aged woman, stooping, withered, 
and wrinkled, at mention of the name of Ursula; but 
the etymology justifies even worse thoughts, for the 
word signifies a female bear ! 
this, have such a name pronounced over a child at the 
fount ? G 


“MARCOLINI—A TALE OF VENICE. 
Tr was midnight ; the great clock had struck, and was 
perry eng every porch and gallery in the quar- 
ter of St when a young citizen, wrapped in his 
cloak, was hastening home from an interview with his 
mistress. His step was light, for his heart was so. Her 
parents had just consented to their marriage, and the 
very day was named. “Lovely Giulietta!” he cried, 
“ and shall I then call thee mine at last ? Who was ever 


? “ Rest 


“if another claims thee not, thou hast changed masters !” 
and on he went as before, humming the burden of a song 


which he and his Giulietta had been singing her. 
inate will bring 


But how little we know what the next 
the church of St Geminiano, and in three 


i 


He turned 


i 
i 


il 


J 


i 


| 


un 
8 


the jn 


was “ Ricordatevi 
the Marocolini. 
G was the lamentation the 
city, and the ju d directed that thenceforth and 
ever a mass be every night in ducal 


very. 
thou there!” he cried, thrusting it gaily into his belt ; ee 


BELL-RINGING, BONFIRES, AND 
ILLUMINATIONS. 
BELL-RINGING, bonfires, and illuminations, as 
ficant of publie rejoicing, are of considerable antiquity, 
though only b it toa state of perfection in modern 
times. 


to no less a 
Inatically said to have 


forgotten so late as the middle of the last century. 
Another property attributed to them, was that of 
i air during the prevalence of epidemic 


the passion for bells prevailed very early 
resented Malmesbury Abbey; the Abbot 


as ‘vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, 
as the firing of cannon, beating of drums, and the ring~ 


single 
ovice, who gradually advanced 


occurred.: A similar compliment was _ to distin- 


of the deities, 
by 
centu A was also 
compe to light. Ail the Gothic tribes 
accustomed to kindle large fires on the 
luminary, and to pursue all kinds of amusement 
them ; a similar usage made a part of the great 
festivals of the Druids. The Christians adopted it, 
and used it on various occasions, but princi 
Midsummer-eve, the same season to which it had 
appropriated before, when the various ceremoniesof 
vigil of St John were practised by the light of what 


wi 


a son of the church, most appropriately was the appel- church. for his own soul and the soul of Marcolini, and ; 
i i i w t) e souls of‘all who had suffered by an un; judgment, : 
lation given to Martin Lather, ho—not to speak of 
aac still is the mass sung in the chapel ; still, every night, 
filling fast with the gay and the dissipated, a bell is rang 
as for a. service, and a ray of light is seen to issue from a 
small Gothic window that 
cution, the place where on a scaffold breathed 
his last.— Rogers’s Italy. 
tie migh ve ing an emdiem 0 peace, in 
name might o used most appropriately, see- many a seeret place, ; 
fing that the births of childzen in many cases farm. a Where rivulets danee their wayward round, 
bond of amity between the dissentient. Patrick has And beauty born of murmuring sound 
the sense of a noble or paérician, The well-known Shall pass into her face. 
saint of this name was quite deserving of it, for, if we as well as most popular of our musical instruments, 
may trust to the seng, The Romans are understood to have used small ones 
in their baths and places of business ; but the honour : 
ly ascribed 
Nola, whe 
the 
e@ name, excepting the marital nephew of Commo century. @ praise of this venerable ecclesiastic 
dore Trunnion, Peregrine Pickle. In a somewhat was soon in all the churches ; the bells, when first set 
similar condition is the term Tristram, which was borne up, were solemnly consecrated by the clergy, with a ; 
Valentine, was generally called baptism, but 
tneent, and Vivian, are three names signifying re- which y explained to be nothing more than a be- 
None of nediction aceorpanied with the conferring of a name, 
can be said to have meanings of a specially fine eee distinguished afterwards, 
order, they are names which would well bear a his ceremony implied that they were supposed: to 
possess some important virtues ; and it is certain that 
many properties were ascribed to them of a very Tre 
markable nature, All evil spirits were understood to : 
entertain an insurmountable aversion to their music; 
we learn from Wynkyn de Worde, that it threw the 
fiends into such perplexity, that a single flourish would 
are offered up, we cannot say; but certainly we have cause them to decamp with amazing expedition. Bells 
seen many fair ones whose attractions rendered them were regularly rung during the continuance of ~~ ; 
worthy of this pretty name. Barbara is from the winds and thunder-storms, which were believed to L 
same source as our word barbarous, but has properly produced by malignant demons; and as they continued ; 
the softer meaning of strange or foreign. Beatrice 
signifies ee Few names have been so surprising that they should have received the credit 
sweetened and by poetry as this. The pure of putting an end to them. This practice was not 
disorders, It is not improbable that their virtue was . 
believed to be proportioned to their size; as we hear 
of an old bell at Canterbury, which took twenty-four 7 
men to ring it, and another which required thirty-two; 
| both of these seem to have been modelled after the 
seven bells of Pekin, which Father Lecomte assures 
us weighed upwards of fifty tons each. But the most ai 
tion ; it was thought necessary, whenever a bell was ; 
removed, to secure it with a rope or chain, and to ring 
it regularly every evening, in order to prevent it from 
returning to its old place of residence. In England, 
deration, for the slight which etymology casts on their 
Cicely is a pretty familiarisation of the name, 
giving it quite a rural character, and bringing before royland, in the time of king Edgar, made six 7 
our minds a rosy damsel, tossing the hay-ricks in the which were named after distinguished personages, ; 
sun, or pressing with embrowned hand the udder of such a concert, adds: the historian, was never before 
the patient cow. Cicely is intrinsically and eve heard in the land. A very old English picture repre- 
sents king David striking with two hammers on se- 
veral little bells, instead of his harp. Heutzner de- 
scribes the English at the close of the sixteenth cent ; 
| 
ing of bells; so that it is common for a number of them 
that have got a glass in their heads to get up into ‘ 
——-e and ring the bells for hours together for 
the sake of exercise.’ He does not app. ar to be aware 2 
so blest as thy Marcolini?” But, as he spoke, he stopped; that the art of ringing was an important accomplish- 
for something was glittering on the pavement before him. } ment ; it was not uncommon for eminent persons to 
It was a scabbard of rich workmanship ; and the disco- | pique themselves u a= 
proficiency to a peal of grandstres upon five ; 
perfection of the art consisting in accomplishing a b0b- 
major upon twelve. The practice of ringing upon oc- 
usage of the Catholics, thus gave notice of the 
» the feminine form of Felix, has the same signi- arrival of a church dignitary within their jurisdiction; 
the watch. A murder had just been com- | and it was regarded as a high offence in a priest, if he : 
a: Senator Renaldi had been found dead at | suffered the bells to be silent whenever such an event 
dragged away for examination. The ‘ 
place, the time, every thing served to excite, to — e people, as if distrusting their own ability to make 7 
~—— sufficiently audible demonstrations of satisfaction, have 
- kt been for centuries in the habit of calling the church- : 
Bonfires area much more ancient mode of rejoicing; 
than as respects the origin name. Fire, as 
well known, was liberally used in the worship of 
On, HOWeVEr, OF Julia, 18 LOO hne a one to be given up, 
every lover must resolve to think of the name he sighs Bice ~~ for some time to pronounce the 
over, only in the sense of soft-haired or silken-tressed, | tence, though he was a near relation of the den. 
Letitia, usually shortened into Lettice, denotes ioy. No | length, however, it came; and Mareolini lost his 
sense could be better than this, whether the word is | “iulictta her reason. 
thought of as falling from parent’s or from lover's Not many years afterwards the truth revealed itself, : 
lips, A sweet living poetess of England graces this 
—Letitis Eliza Landon ; o tab hence the custom enice, a custom that long pre- ; 
tleman has lately trived co i aanet vailed, for a crier to cry out in the court before a sentence ‘ 
firs George Maclean. 
is nome with It is de- 
rived the same Latin word as the adjective lucid, : 
and has much the same meaning. Never was the ; 
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they were the first to call bonfires. This was the 
most the festivals ; 
were kindled early in the evening in every vi 4 
and in the streets A the cities ; oe girls stole forth 
at midnight to gather the St Joun’s-wort, in order to 

netrate one, at least, of the important secrets of 

turity, while the bold adventured to gather the 


not; being used partly for the purpose of purifying 
the atmosphere from the infection produced by the 
myriads of evil spirits, who were accustomed to convert 
the evening into a festival of their own; and hence 
the name of bon, or good fire, according to some; while 
are disposed to change the o phy, and 
the explanation J wy by an old homily, which 

that ‘in worship of Saint Johan the people 
home and made three manner of fyres; one 
clene bones and noo woode, and that is called a 
fyre.’ These were, undoubtedly, the prototypes 
modern bonfires ; and we may probably trace 
ractice of illumination to the setting of the watch 
just been 


2 


fection asin Italy. Fireworks are scarcely heard of 
before the reign of Henry VIII., when some rude 
@nes were exhibited on the Thames at the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn. Those of Kenilworth have been 
duly commemorated by the animated pen of Master 
Laneham ; and when Queen Elizabeth visited the 
Earl of Hertford at Elvetham, she was gratified by 
similar exhibitions. In the time of James I. the fire- 
works, though highly applauded by the writers of the 
time, consisted al of wheels, fire-trees, and rockets, 
or squibs and crackers attached to a pole, with which 
men combatted pasteboard dragons ‘ vomitting of fire 
like verie furies ;’ in all respects inferior to fire- 
works of the present day.”— North American i 


NAPOLEON'S TALENTS AS A CALCULATOR, 
Ir must be admitted, looking around the city of Paris, 
and travelling through the provinces of France, that 
Bonaparte has, in the works of peaceful grandeur, left a 
stamp of magnificence not unworthy of the soaring, and, 
at the same time, profound spirit, which accomplished so 
many wonders in warfare. His conduct towards the Em- 
press Josephine was regular andexemplary. From their 
accession to grandeur till the fatal divorce, as Napoleon 
once termed it, they shared the privacy of the same apart- 
ment, and for many years partook of the same bed. Jo- 
sephine is said, indeed, to have given her husband, upon 
whom she had many claims, some annoyance by her jea- 
lousy, to which he patiently submitted, and escaped the 
reproach thrown on so many heroes and men of genius, 
that, proof to every thing else, they are not so to the allure- 
splendidly an cen’ ut the expense 
was still limited by that ieee of order which arose out of 
Bonaparte’s powers of arithmetical calculation, habitu- 
ally and constantly employed, and the trusting to which 
contributed, it may be, to that external regularity and 
‘decorum which he always supported. In ing of his 
own iar taste, Bonaparte said that his favourite 


of his state apartments. A still more curious anecdote 


to y 
sidered, this anecdote indicates no indifference as to his 
brother 


year of the Consulate, 
an error in the statement of 


dice of the state. In another i 


of | man to activity; and the com 


brought to excellence by constant practice, could have 
attained, he discovered an enormous overcharge of more 
than sixty thousand francs in the pay-accounts of the 
garrison of Paris. Two such discoveries, by the head 
magistrate, must have gone far to secure regularity in 
the di ments in which they were made in future. 
Altending t this remarkable peculiarity, throws much 
_ on the character of Bonaparte. It was by dint of 
rapid and powerful combinations that he succeeded 
through muc public private — 
Scott's Life of Napoleon. 


SONG OF THE IMPRISONED CCEUR DE LION. 
[During the imprisonment of Richard I. (Ceeur de Lion) 
in a German dungeon, the chief solace of his weary hours 
consisted of music and song, in which arts he was so well 
skilled as to be considered among the best troubadours 
of his time. There is preserved a Norman-French song 
by the king, expressive of his feelings in imprisonment, 
and which M. Sismondi is disposed to think genuine. Of 
this composition, an English translation is here, we be- 
lieve for the first time, attempted.—Ed. C. E. J.] 
ose— 
St Sow the task may be, and sad—the burthen of 
tahoe harp, and hie comoving hewst 
with song. 


Friends many have I, but, alas, their succour lingers ! 
Theirs—for they have not ransomed me—theirs will 


shame » 
That twice the snows have garbed the ground, and twice 
have found me here. 
Let my iteous gaolers know, my gallant ones, from 
My English peers, my Norman spears, my teof Poitou, 
That ions Cd a my comrades are, but that their gold 


can buy 

An entrance to the dungeon where Plantagenet doth lie. 

No o— shall my lips impute—though sad has been 
my cheer, 

Since twice the snows have garbed the ground, and twice 
have found me here. 


Friends for the lonely captive! yet, some friends there 
be who seem, 
And, more than all I have endured, this thought my 
bosom wrings, 
That should I die while this dark cell its shadow o’er me 
zs, 
a? my people keep their name from foul dishonour 
clear, 
Since twice the snows have garbed the ground, and twice 
have found me here ? 
Yet shall I not, whate’er befall, to hopeless gloom give 
way— 
Though Philip lead his knights of France to make my 
land his prey, 
And break the peace to which he stands by word and oath 
lest— 


Let but the captive think them gone—his chains will 


disappear, 
Though twice the snows have garbed the ground, and 
twice have found me here. 


But poy | vain and haughty foes, more prompt in word 
t 

List to the end that is for all their troublous schemes 
decreed 


Tell them, ye noble troubadours, sweet Chail and Pen- 

That ye are coming 200n to break these weary bonds of 

Since twice the mowshave garbed the ground, an twice 
have found him here. T.S. 


UTILITY OF DECISIVE MEASURES. 

General Picton, like Otway’s Pierre, was a “ bold rough 
soldier,” who stopped at nothing ; he was a man whose 
decisions were as immutable, as his conceptions were 
quick and effective, in all things relative to the command 
which he held. While in the Peninsula, an assistant- 


neral, the of whic’ intment is equal to a cap- 
tain’s), through very culpable carelessness, once failed in 
supplying with rations the third division, under General 
Picton’s command, and on being remonstrated with by 
one of the principal officers of the division, on account of 
the deficiency, with an affected consequence 
unbecoming the subject, that he should not be able to 
supply the necessary demand for some days. This was 
to the general, who instantly sent for the com- 
, and laconically accosted him with, “ Do you see 
that tree, sir?” “ Yes, general, I do.” “ Well, if my di- 
vision be not provided with rations to-morrow by twelve 
o'clock, I'll hang you on that very tree.” The confounded 
commissary muttered, and retired. The threat was 
alarming ; so he lost not a moment mpemennenehe 
gallo to he presented pbatioally 
t e ellington, complai most emphatically 
of the threat which General Proton bed held out to him. 
“ Did the general say he would oti sir ?” demanded 
his grace. “ Yes, my lord, he did,” answered the com- 
age a “ Well, sir,” returned the Duke, “ if he said 
80, e me he means to do it, and you have no remedy 
but to provide the rations.” The spur of necessity be- 
comes a marvellously useful instrument in 
found it so; 
very, by twelve 


the rations were all up, and ready for 
o’clock next day.—Scrap-book, 


ANECDOTE OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 
the anecdotes connected with the mest 
ve heard the story of the “ Blind aa eerg 
eter bons taken up in the streets when stupidly intoxi- 
w in the cart, up whic! 
the buryers, they all ran away. De Sescdnies the tae aie 
ferently. He says the occurred within the 
(all the time of the plague) of the parish of St Stephen, 
the time e 
tone Street, without ever catc the 
This says our that the 
was not bli ut an am, poor man, 
usually walked his rounds about ten o’clock at night, 
and went piping along from door to door, and the people 
usually took him in at public-houses, where they knew 
him, and would give him drink and victuals, and some- 
times farthings ; and he, in return, would pipe and sing, 
and talk simply, which diverted the people, and thus 
lived. During the plague, the poor fellow went about as 
but was almost starved; and when any body asked 
dead-cart had not 


upon the top of a bulk or 
stall, in the street near London Wall, towards Cripple- 
gate, and that, upon the same bulk or stall, the people of 
some house, ye bell which they always rang before 
the cart came, had laid a body, really dead of the plague, 


a 

the neighbours. Accordingly, when John Hayward, with 
his bell and the cart, came along, finding two dead bodies 
lie upon the stall, they took them up with the instruments 
they used, and threw them into the cart, and all this 
while the piper slept ee From hence they passed 
along, and took in other dead bodies, till, as honest John 
Hayward told me, they almost buried him alive in the 
cart, yet all this while he slept soundly. At length the 
cart came to the place where the bodies were to be thrown 
into the which, as I do remember, was at Mount 
Mill, and as the cart usually stopped some time before 
they were ready to shoot out the melancholy tm | 

in it, as soon as the cart stopped, the fellow a 

and stru a little to get his head out from among the 
out ‘Hey! where amI?’ This frighted the fellow that 
attended about the work ; but, after some pause, John 
Hayward recovering himself, said, ‘Lord bless us! there’s 
somebody in the cart not quite dead.’ So another called 
to him, and said,‘ Who are you?’ The fellow answered, 
*I amthe poor piper. Where am I?’ Where are you!’ 
says Hayward ; ‘why, you are in the dead-cart, and we 


THE ORIGIN OF CONFINING JURORS FROM MEAT 
AND DRINK, 


Germans, 

England, were remarkable for their hearty meals. Glut- 
tony and drunkenness were so ES 
vices were not thought disgraceful; and Tacitus repre- 
sents the former as capable of being as easily overcome 
by as by arms. Intemperance was so 

ral and habitual, that no one was thought to be fit for 
serious business after dinner ; and under this 


determine causes fasting, and not after dinner. An Italian 
author, in his “ Antiquities,” plainly affirms that this 
regulation was framed for the ag oe of avoiding the 
unsound decrees consequent upon intoxication; and Dr 
Gilbert Stuart very patiently and ingeniously observes, 
in his“ Historical Dissertation concerning the Antiquity 
of the British Constitution,” that from this ity of 


MATRIMONIAL BALANCE, 

An American a few years ago related the follow- 
ing anecdote :—* Not long since a reverend clergyman in 
Vermont, being apprehensive that the accumulated weight 
of snow upon the roof of his barn might do some damage, 
was resolved to prevent it, by seasonably shovelling it off. 
He therefore ascended it, having first, for fear the snow 
— all slide off at once, and himself with it, fastened 
to his waist one end of a rope, and given the other to his 
wife. He went to work, but fearing still for his safety, 
* My dear,’ said he, ‘tie the rope round your waist.’ No 
sooner had she done this, than off went the snow, poor 
minister and all, and up went his wife. Thus on one side 
of the barn the astounded and confounded ——- 
hung, but on the other side hung his wife, high and dry. 
in majesty sublime, dingling and dangling at the end of 
the rope. At that moment, however, a gentleman, luckily 
passing by, delivered them from this perilous situation. 

THE VERY ESSENCE OF ETIQUETTE. 

When the Emperor Charles made his entry into 
in state, under festoons of flowers po trium; 
arches, the magistrates, to do honour to the occasion, put 
a clean shirt upon the body of a malefactor that was 
ing in chains at the city gate—— Monthly Magazine. 
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| 
@ magical fern-seed, in defiance of evil spirits, who ; 
_@g guarded it from violation ; the midsummer watch was 
 & set with all possible splendour ; and the houses were 
decorated with the salutary fennel, orpin, and birch. ‘ 
: It may serve to reconcile our youth to the modern uses 
of this last valuable plant, to know that it has long 
been régarded as possessed of magic powers. The fires 
| used on this occasion had an apology which ours have 
| | 
| 
q taken him yet, but had promised to call for him next 
week.’ _It_happened one night that _this r_fellow 
| 
| 
| made. The marching watch, or those who paraded 
’ P 
| . the streets, were furnished with cressets, or huge lan- 
terns fixed to the end of poles, and carried on the 
shoulder ; and lamps of glass suspended on curiously 
7 wrought branches of iron, were placed before the doors 
i of the wealthy citizens, upon this and some other fes- 
tivals. The illumination of windows was naturally 
~% delayed until glass windows became common, a period | 
long subsequent to the Reformation; but it seems to 
| have been nowhere carried to so high a degree of per- 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
are going to bury you.’ * But I a’nt dead tho’, am I? 
says the piper ; which made them laugh a little, though, 
q ness.”— Allen's Antiquities of London, 
The Gothic nations were famous of old, in Europe, for 
| the quantities of food and drink which they consumed. 
| it was enacted in the laws, that judges should hear and 
| the older ee to ry“? excessively in eating and 
drinking proceeded the restriction upon jurors and 
} jurymen, to refrain from meat and drink, and to be even 
q ‘Work was DOOK Of logarithms, and mis choicest amuse- 
— ment was working out the problems. The individual to 
whom the emperor made this singular avowal, mentioned 
it with surprise to an officer near his person, who assured 
him that not only did Napoleon amuse himself with arith- 
metical ciphers, and the theory of ay oe oy but that 
he frequently brought it to bear on his ic expenses, TISee Ty Called adSistalil-COMMIISSAry 
>» and diverted himself with com ing the price at which 
| particular articles were penn yy with the rate 
which they ought to have cost at the fair market price, 
; but which, for reasons unnecessary to state, was in gene- 
. ral puts exceeded. Las Cases mentions his detecting 
such an -— in the _ fringe which adorned one 
; 1 brother the King of Spain. Before the watch was out | 
{ of the artist’s hands, Napoleon received news of the battle 
a of Vittoria. “ All is now over with Joseph,” were almost 
d his first words after receiving the intelligence; “send | 
‘was the rigid calculation of a professed accountant, whose 
; habits of accuracy induce him to bring every loss to a dis- 
a tinct balance, however trivial the set-off may be. But al- 
} though the emperor's economy descended to minute trifles, 
- @ we are not to suppose that among such was its natural 
sphere. On the 
he discovered and ed 
4 the revenue, to the amount of no less than two millions 
| 
a with the skill w only a natural taste for calculation, 
7 


